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NEW GUINEA FOLK-LORE. 

Skull Superstition.—I was perusing a recent 
Blue-book on the affairs of British New Guinea 
(1889) when I came across the following account 
of a skull superstition amongst the natives of our 
latest possession, which may be interesting to 
students of English folk-lore as affording a striking 
parallel to the superstition attaching to a certain 
ékull in an old house in Dorset, which was the 
subject of a paper of mine in ‘ N. & Q.’some years 
ago, but to which I am unable to give any better 
reference, owing to my not having dared to bring 
my precious index volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ into the 
> with me.* 

hen the protectorate was declared over British 
New Guinea by the late Sir Peter Scratchley, in 
October, 1885, on his arrival at the village of 
Miopa he found the skulls of seven Chinamen, 
who had been killed some years before, hanging 
on a platform in the centre of the village. Sir 
Peter desired that these skulls should be taken 
down and buried. After considerable hesitation 
the chief assented, and in the presence of two 
thousand natives the skulls were taken down by 
the native teachers and buried on the spot. Not 
one of the natives would touch them, for it was a 


Mr. Upat’s previous communication appeared 
8. x, 183, 509.] 


most earnest belief amongst them that any one 
touching the skulls for the purpose of removing 
them would be immediately attacked by sickness, 
if not by death. It should be added that the 
natives of New Guinea are as much skull-hunters 
as the North American Indians are scalp-hunters, 
and often cannibals to boot, though in some parts 
the practice is looked upon with abhorrence. 

Death Superstition. —Frequently when one hears 
of murders of, or sudden attacks upon, white men 
by natives of the South Sea islands it is put down 
to the innate ferocity or the ineradicable blood- 
thirstiness of the savage, though some may sus- 
pect (and often with a great deal of reason) that in 
a large number of cases the whites have only 
themselves to blame for the result ; but few, pro- 
bably, would imagine that no small proportion of 
such cases may be due to a superstitious belief 
operating irresistibly upon the mind of an “‘ un- 
tutored savage”—a savage, by-the-by, who is 
less devoid of generous impulses and domestic 
affections than many are apt to think. That such 
is the case may, I think, be gathered from the 
perusal of the following account, which I have taken 
from the Blue-book on the affairs of British New 
Guinea (1889). It affords an instance of a Govern- 
ment wisely recognizing the force of av impulse to 
which too many attach no weight as being only a 
superstition. A superstition it may be; but it 
would be as well if more attention were paid to it 
ia regard of the difficult labour questions which 
confront the Australasian colonies. The case is 
interesting also as affording an instance of the 
wide prevalence of the old-world and old-time 
custom of the ‘‘ were-gild,” or payment in com- 
pensation for a death. 


“«It is a belief amongst the natives of British New 
Guinea that when a man dies out of his native village, 
even if he die a perfectly natural death, the happiness not 
only of his spirit, but also the future happiness of 
the spirits of his relations then living depends upon one 
of two alternatives, either a payment or were-gild must 
be paid by those amongst whom he died, or a life of one 
of them must be taken. Unless one of these two alterna- 
tives takes place, there will be no present rest for the 
spirit of the deceased, or future peace for those of his 
relations. To the New Guinea native a so-called super- 
stitious belief has no appeeees basis; it is to him an 
instinct rather than an idea; it is a force he is compelled 
at all hazards, and in the face of all other counteracting 
tendencies, to obey. The imperative necessity of recog- 
nizing the force of this superstition was recognized b: 
the Queensland Government when it resolved to sen 
back to their homes in the8.8, Victoriain July, 1885, those 
natives who had been recruited in labour schooners from 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands, It was the inten- 
tion of the Government to have sent payment for every 
single boy who had died in Queensland, In one or two 
places, however, mistakes were made. At Hoop Iron Bay, 
where Friar was murdered, payment for two natives who 
had died was accidentally omitted. At Normanby Ieland, 
where Miller was killed, the payment for one native who 
had died was omitted. According, therefore, to native 
belief, it was the most solemn duty of the relatives of 
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those natives to kill the first Englishman they came 
across, and Friar and his carpenter at Moresby Island, 


and = at Normanby , Were sacrificed to this 
supersti on.” 
J. 8. Upan 
Fiji. 
HENRI Il. 


Louis, the son of this king and Catherine de 
Medici, was born on 3, 1549, = 
pg, and French historians generally take 
sowie of him at all. They speak of Frangois IT. 
and Charles 1X. as the first and second sons, and 
Henri III. as third. But in ‘La Sciomachie’ of 
Rabelais he is mentioned in a most singular manner. 
The hour of the birth of Louis was between 3 and 
4am. on February 3 at St. Germain en Laye, 
and it was known at Rome “par les banques,” 
which, I suppose, means “ on Change” in the Old 
French, at 9 am., “ qui est chouse prodigieuse, et 
admirable.” Not so wonderful to Rabelais as to 
many, because he knew that the Greeks and 
Romans often had intelligence of battles lost or 
won at a distance of 1,000 or 1,500 miles on the 
same day, “sans auteur congneu.” Certain it is 
that the Cardinal du Bellay, at his palace in Rome, 
celebrated that very evening the happy event by a 
“ feu de joie,” and seven days later the “ courriers 
du banque,” coming in from Lyons, confirmed the 
anticipated tidin What is the theory of this, 
and what of the Greek and Roman marvels? Tele- 
graphing by bonfires might explain the classic mar- 
vels, with instructions to send on a private courier 
from the last station to headquarters, and so keepthe 
general public ignorant ; but there could have been 
no line of communication of this sort from Lyons to 
Rome. The event was not of political importance 
enough to anybody to organize the thing. If any- 
thing, it must be a iseval instance of carrier- 


8. 

The cardinal determined, “quoy que il coustast, 
uelque chouse spectable, non encores veue en 
Senne de nostre memoyre.” So he got up a naval 
fight and “ une sciomachie,” or land fight, of which 
Rabelais gives a most elaborate account, winding 
all up with a long Sapphic ode in Latin by the 

learned cardinal himself. 


It would be satisfactory if some few learned 
correspondents would elaborate this theme. First 
under the head of the transmission of intelli- 
gence to great distances in the old world with 
celerity—a celerity almost rivalling the electric 
girdle that the modern Puck puts about the earth 
to announce to listening nations that the beautiful 
Mrs. Jocasta Dalrymple’s golden hair has just 
been successfully released from curl-papers by the 
great artiste De Vauget. Next we might investi- 
gate the earliest date of the employment of 
leathered fowl to convey letters, and thereby to 
convert them into érca rrepdevta. Long before 
the date I am referring to the carrier pigeon was 


known. Anacreon’s ode, és repiorepay, immor- 
talizes one. At the siege of Mutina be oa used 
against Anthony. The Crusaders employed them, 
In the time of Henri IV. a falcon escaped from 
Fontainebleau, and in twenty-four hours had 
reached Malta, 1,350 miles away, and as birds 
never fly by night, his speed must have been some 
seventy-five miles an hour. But in long dis- 
tances the flight of pigeons is swifter stil}, 
They are said to be able to cover from 50 
to 150 miles an hour. This would 
realize Rabelais’s account, but the birds would 
sorely need their second or transparent eyelid. 
Then we might inquire whether Solomon trained 
pigeons, like a Jew in Whitechapel, to justify him 
in saying (Ecclesiastes x. 20), ‘‘ For a bird of the 
air shall the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall the matter.” Here we may intro- 
duce the cranes that proclaimed the murder of 
Ibycus, making the murderers to cry out in the 
market-place ai éxdixo: How 
** the stone shall cry out of the wall and the beam 
out of the timber shall answer it ” (Habak:. ii. 11) 
Nor may that beautiful Greek figure be forgotten, 
which Aristotle has embalmed in his ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
“ Hurt no man privily, lest the grasshoppers sing 
it in the open country.” 

All this and much more, which may prove 
equally useful, is suggested by this note, as invit- 
ing learned treatment, and lending itself thereto, 


C. A, Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


A NOTE ON ‘THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 

The highest praise is usually awarded by the 
most competent jodgee of the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott to ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ one 
of the earlier of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels”; the 
interest is well sustained throughout the story 
from the first page to the last, and centres upon 
the principal figure, the Master of Ravens- 
wood, who in many points strongly resembles 
Hamlet. It is said that Sir Walter had, owing to 
illness, as an amanuensis during its composition 
William Laidlaw, who entered with such keen 
interest into the progress of the story that he kept 
exclaiming, “Gude keep us a’!” “The like o’ 
that!” “Eh sirs! Eh sirs!” and so forth, which 
did not promote despatch. 

The probable date of the story is 1709, and the 
scene is laid in Berwickshire, just over the Border, 
and has been visited by me in my antiquarian 
rambles. I have stood within the ruined tower 
Fast Castle, the original of Wolf’s Crag, com- 
manding a magnificent prospect of the German 
Ocean. This building is graphically described as 
follows :— 

“ The sant who shows the ruins of the tower, 
which still crown the beetling cliff and behold the war 
of the waves, thcugh no more tenanted save by the sea- 
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mew and cormorant, even yet affirms that on this fatal 
night the Master of Ravenswood, by the bitter exclama- 
tions of his despair, evoked some evil fiend, under whose 
malignant influence the future tissue of incidents was 
woven. Alas! what fiend can suggest more desperate 
counsels than those adopted under the guidance of our 
own violent and unresisted passions.’’—Chap. i. 

There is a beautiful painting of Fast Castle at 
Abbotsford, limned by Thomson of Duddingston, 
styled the Scottish Claude Lorraine, and presented 
by him to Sir Walter Scott. He was perhaps the 
finest amateur artist that Scotland ever saw ; and 
it is said that on his deathbed he desired his couch 
to be wheeled into the garden of his manse at 
Duddingston, that he might see once more the 
incomparable prospect of the sun setting on Edin- 
burgh Castle and the Firth of Forth. Coldingham 
Abbey, not far distant, is supposed to be the place 
where the remains of Allan, Lord Ravenswood, 
were buried, and where the unseemly riot at his 
funeral took place ; and the sands at Eyemouth on 
the coast, Wolf’s Hope, the place where the pro- 
phecy of Thomas the Rhymer was fulfilled :— 


ge a last Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall 
e 


And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
And bis name shall be lost for evermoe. 

The other day, happening to be in London, I 
went to the Lyceum Theatre to see ‘Ravenswood,’ 
wondering very much in what manner so highly 
dramatic a story as ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ 
could be presented on the stage, and imagining that 
much must either be omitted or altered. The cur- 
tain rose on a scene called the ‘Chapel Bounds,” 
and at a door resembling the entrance to a grotto 
a clergyman, habited in a surplice and very broad 
scarf, met the body of Lord Ravenswood, whilst 
in the background was the tower of Wolf’s Crag 
overlooking the sea. There were several other 
well-painted scenes, as the alehouse at Tod’s Hole, 
the library at Ravenswood Castle, and a room in 
the old tower at Wolf's Crag, where the Master of 
Ravenswood entertains as his guests the Ashtons. 
Many important scenes essential to appreciation 
of the story were omitted—in fact, could not be 
put on the stage—as the attack of the wild bull 
on Lucy Ashton and her father Sir William, 
their arrival on horseback at the castle of Wolf’s 
Crag, and the sudden disappearance of the Master 
of Ravenswood, engulfed in the Kelpie’s Flow, 
when, “bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste,” 
he was riding to fight the duel with Col. Douglas 
Ashton. One missed, also, other scenes in the 
story—as the interview of the Lord Keeper with 
Blind Alice, and her reminding him of the murder 
of Sir George Lockhart, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, by John Chieseley of Dalry. 
Though it is said in the story that this was a 
recent event, it took place in 1689, twenty years 


little slip, perhaps, on the part of Sir 


Walter. The apparition of Alice at the time of 
her death to the Master of Ravenswood at the 
Mermaiden’s Fountain is omitted. No allusion 
is made to the scene between the Lord Keeper 
and his haughty dame, Lady Ashton, in which 
the great statesman is overcrowed. The inter- 
view between the Master of Ravenswood and 
Johnnie Mortsheugh, the sexton, at the little 
graveyard at Hermitage, in which the sexton 
graphically uarrates his campaigning experiences 
at the battle of Bothwell Brigg in 1679, disappears. 
Looking keenly at Ravenswood, he shrewdly 
observes, “As brent as your brow is, there is 
something sitting upon it this day that is as near 
akin to death as to wedlock” (chap. xxiii.). In 
vain do we look for the amusing scene of Caleb 
Balderston catering for Wolf's Crag at the kitchen 
of John Girder, the cooper, and carrying off the 
broche of wild fowl. Be it here noted that a 
cooper is provincially denominated a “ girder,” 
and hoops are called “girds.” But it may be 
truly said that not only the fine novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, but many others by eminent writers, 
are not adapted for stage purposes. Many stories 
which are delightful to read either in the study or 
by the fireside are unfit for the boards of the 
theatre, and are greatly deteriorated by drama- 
tization. The scenery of ‘Ravenswood’ is, how- 
ever, very beautiful, and the dresses are most 
appropriate to the period about 1709, shortly after 
the union of Scotland with England. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SCOTTISH FOLK-LORE TALES. 

The following were told by a Scottish lady, who 
was familiar with them in her childhood in Dum- 
bartonshire :— 

THE BLACK Yow (EWE). 

This is the story of Cinderella. When the step- 
mother goes with her two daughters to the ball on 
the first night she tells Cinderella to make some 
good soup by the time they return, but gives her 
only one small carrot, turnip, onion, and a bone to 
make it of. While she is lamenting, in comes a 
black yow, undertakes the soup, changes Cinder- 
ella’s dress, and sends her to the ball. The second 
night the same thing happens, only the step- 
mother gives a smaller quantity than before, and 
the black yow says: ‘‘ If anything should happen 
to me, take up my bones and bury them.” 

The stepmother kills the yow, and while Cinder- 
ella is burying it a dog runs away with one shank. 

The third night the stepmother and sisters go 
off as before, and Cinderella is in despair because 
the yow is dead and cannot cometo her help. But 
presently, while she is lamenting, 

In came the black yow, 
Limping, lamping, 
With one shank wanting. 
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Cinderella goes again to the ball, and loses her 
shoe. The next day the prince himself comes 
round with it to find the owner. 

The eldest girl tries it on and can get in all but 
her heel, so she cuts off a bit, and the prince takes 
her up behind him on his horse. But as they ride 
along a bird in a bush sings :— 

Nippit foot and clippit foot 
Ahint the young prince rides, 
But bonny foo: and pretty foot 
Ahint the cauldron hides. 
“ What does the birdie say ?” said the prince. 
**Who cares what a birdie says?” answers the 
irl, But the prince looks round, and seeing the 
Blood running from her foot feels sure there is 
something wrong, and goes back. 

The second girl cuts off her toe, and the same 
thing happens. Then he goes behind the cauldron, 
and, half in joke, makes Cinderella try on the shoe. 
She produces the other. As she mounts behind 
him the black yow appears, changes Cinderella’s 
dress, and is herself changed into a fairy. 


CHICKIE BIRDIE.* 
Once upon a time, as a chicken was pecking 
bush, a gooseberry fell on his 


“ Dear me!” said Chickie Birdie, ‘‘ the lifts are 
falling. I wonder if the king knows. I think 
I'll go and tell him, and perhaps he will give me a 
reward.” 

So away started Chickie Birdie. He had not 
gone far before he met Henny Penny. 

“Good morning, Chickie Birdie,” said she; “and 
where are you going?” 

“I’m going to tell the king the lifts have 

n 


“ Who told you, Chickie Birdie; who told you?” 
“Who told me! the thing that I both heard and 
felt! Why it came ripple rapple down on my fore- 


pen . 
“T'll go with you, Chickie Birdie.” 
So they went on together, and they met Goosey- 
y, Ducky-daddles, Cockie-lockie, and Pow 
arley (turkey), with each of whom the same 
rmula is gone through. 

They all went on together, and presently it 
began to rain, and they took refuge in a washing- 
house. Presently up came Tod Lowrie (fox), and 
he begged hard to be let in: “Just his fore-paw, 
because it was getting so wet,” then “only just the 
tip of his nose,” ‘his head,” and so on, until he 
got in altogether. Then they all cried out: “Tod 
Lowrie! Tod Lowrie, the huntsmen and the 
hounds are coming! Jump in here!” 

So he jumped into the boiler, and Goosey-Poosey 
poured hot water upon him ! 

Then they went on to the king, and Chickie 


* Cf. “Chicken - Licken,”’ Chambers’s ‘ Popular 
Rbymes’; and Stiber, ‘ Elsiissiches Volksbiichlein. 


Birdie told him all about the lifts falling, and he 
thanked them very much and ordered them a good 
dinner. Szuna Garg, 


Scriveners’ Company.—The following notes, 
taken from Malcolm’s ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ 
seem worth recording. 

Among the benefactors to the parish of St. Mar- 
tin, Ludgate (by will dated 1458), is given the 
name of Thomas Froddesham, Writer of Court 
Letter, of London. 

The Company of Court Letter Scriveners is 
stated to have been in 1565 admitted and “ab- 
sorbed ” by the Ironmongers’ Company (ii. 61). 

In 1791 the death of John Ellis, Scrivener, many 
years deputy of this (Broad Street) ward, is recorded 
at St. tholomew’s by Exchange: he having 
died, at the advanged age of ninety-four years, on 
Dec. 31, 1791. A note from Gent. Mag., lxxi. 
1238, asserts John Ellis to have been the last of 
the ancient profession of Scriveners. 

Although the profession may have died out, the 
Company still survives, and it would be interesting 
to know how and when they emancipated them- 
selves from the Ironmongers. Inexperts, like my- 
self, could wish they had remained “ absorbed,” 
since the “‘ Court Letter” of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as met with in some of the rolls, is a severe 
strain upon one’s equanimity. 

One conclusion seems deducible from the first 
two extracts, that the Court Letter Scriveners 
were a mechanical society, and not a financial one, 
as they afterwards became—possibly upon the re- 
suscitation of the Company. This must have been 
anterior to 1618, as the Scriveners are included in 
Munday’s list. Joun J. Srockex, 


An Mops or “ Spitixnc”” a NeicHBour.— 
At the end of July this year the workmen employed 
at one of the chair-making works here were cutting 
up a large cherry tree at the circular-saw bench, 
when something squirted in the sawyer’s face and 
ran over the bench in all directions. The engine 
was stopped, and an examination showed that the 
saw had struck a cavity in the tree and liberated a 
considerable quantity of quicksilver,after estimated 
as half a gill. The log was carefully examined, and 
it was found that many years previously a hole had 
been bored in a slanting downward direction 
through the heart of the tree, the quicksilver poured 
in, and the hole carefully plugged. The rings of 
the tree showed that it was ninety years old, and 
that after the hole had been plugged the growth 
had covered the head of the plug with several 
inches of solid wood. As it was known the tree 
came out of an old cherry orchard at Allerton, 
Yorkshire, where yearly “a cherry feast” used to 
be held, it was thought the quicksilver had been 
put in the tree in connexion with some old cere- 
| mony ; but later it was found that up to thirty or 
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forty years ago quicksilver was thus employed to 
kill fruit or other trees by those who had “grudges” 
against their neighbours. It was usual to do this in 
the dead of night. A piece of bark was first care- 
fally taken off, the hole bored, quicksilver poured 
in, the hole plugged, and last the bit of bark was 
carefully replaced. The tree from the next rising 
of the sap began to wither. In the present case 
the attempt was a failure, for except where the 
quicksilver had lain (it had penetrated some inches 
beyond the end of the boring), the tree was sound. 
Txos, Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


Forgicn : SoUVESTRE. 
—Mr. Edmund Gosse, in speaking of the Nor- 
wegian poet Wergeland (‘ Northern Studies,’ ed. 
1890, p. 19), quotes the following delicious 

“an to liberty in 
,” I suppose com by the poet him- 
self, which Mr. Gosse justly says “ breaks down 

one’s gravity altogether ”:— 

Ho! Johnny, ho! how do you do? 
Sing, Sailor, oh ! 
Well! toddy is the sorrows’ foe ! 

Sing, Sailor, oh ! 
Mr. Gosse adds, ‘‘ It should be a solemn warning 
to those who travel and then write a book, not to 
quote in the language of the country.” Mr. Gosse 
must mean “ not to compose in the language of the 
country.” There is no in quoting ; indeed, 
in writing on the subject of foreign literature how 
can one help quoting? Since reading the above 
passage I have met with an unfortunate error into 
which a delightful and superior French writer, 
Emile Souvestre, has fallen in attempting to com- 
, or possibly translate back from French into 
English, an English letter. He has evidently 
looked out a certain word in his French-English 
dictionary, and instead of taking the second defini- 
tion, which would have been correct, he has taken 
the first, thereby using, as he thought innocently, 
& phrase which we never use in English except in 
an unpleasant sense. I will not reproduce the 
passage in ‘N. & Q.,’ but any one who wishes to 
see it will find it in ‘Les Derniers Bretons,’ 
Troisitme Partie, chap. i., in the letter beginning 
“You might have spoken before,” in the story of 

Pierre, ‘‘ ’horloger de Paimpol.” 
JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 


Larce Famity. —The following instance of 
fruitfulness is, I think, unprecedented and worthy 
of note. A respectable married woman last 
month proposed to effect an insurance on her life 
in & company of which I am a director. She 
stated—and this was confirmed by her medical 
adviser—that she had given birth to thirty children, 
eighteen of them being twins. Of course, such a 
statement was rather against the acceptance of her 
proposal by the company. APPLEBY. 


Marxecrar.—Mr. John Morley, in the intro- 
duction to the ‘Complete Poetical Works of 
Wordsworth,’ Macmillan, 1888, p. lvi, alludes to 
**one of those old steel-gray Markgrafs (Graf= 
Grau, ‘ Steel-gray’) whom Henry the Fowler set 
up to ward the marches.” Surely this is pure 
fancy! A markgraf is simply a border count, 
march-reeve, or warden of the marches. 

‘N. & Q.,. 7™ S. vii. 487; viii. 15, 75, 291, 397, 
477 ; ix. 338. W. C. B. 


Worpswortn’s SonNET COMPOSED UPON West- 
MINSTER Bripce, Sept. 1802.—Mr. War- 
son says (ante, p. 375) that this was “written at 
four o'clock in the morning, at the top of the 
Dover coach, when crossing Westminster Bridge.” 
I dare say he is right, yet I cannot but marvel at 
the happy despatch of the poet’s muse and at the 
active habits of the sun at the beginning of this 
century, which by 4 a.m. on an autumn day dis- 
played the whole city 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Sr. Swirary. 


Marriace Soperstition.—I have just been 
told by a native of Sheffield that it is very un- 
lucky indeed to be married while the church clock 
is striking. The death of bride or bridegroom, 
separation, divorce, or some similar calamity is 
indicated with infallible certainty. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


DERIVATION OF THE WorD “ Reticion.”—The 
following passage occurs as a note in the Rev. 
Henry Sebastian Bowden’s translation of Franz 
Hettinger’s ‘ Natural Religion.’ I believe the de- 
rivation and history of the word are not yet settled: 

“ According to Cicero religio is from relegere, to read 
again, ‘Those who diligently handled, and, as it were, 
re-read all things concerning the worship of God’ (‘ De 
Nat. Deorum,’ ii, 28). Lactantius derives it (‘ Instit, 
Div.,’ iv. 28) from religare, to rebind ; and St. Augustine 
(‘Civ, Dei,’ x. iii.) from re-eligere, to re-elect. A. Gellius 
(‘ Noctes Attic.,’ iv. 9) gives its ascetic significance in 
deriving it from relinquere, to leave.” —P, 258, 

Anon. 


Epwarp II. or Exctanp.—The following cut- 
ting from the Times of November 4 is too curious 


to be passed over :— ; 

Sir,—Count Nigra, not many years ago Italian Am- 
bassador in London, sends me the following narrative, 
which he requests me to translate and have published ia 
London :— 

“From Acqui, in Piedmont, where I am taking the 
baths at the winter establishment Le Nuove Terme, I 
went the other day to the Castle of Melazzo, where, 
according to local tradition, was for two years hidden 
Edward Plantagenet (Edward II,), King of England, 
after he was dethroned, and had succeeded in escaping 
from the hands of murderers bribed by the King’s 
wife to do the deed, The fact is authenticated by an 
inscription, here subjoined, which was put up by the 

resent owners of the castle, the brothers Arnoldi. 

elazzo rises upon a hill at the meeting of the waters of 
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the Erro and the Bormida, on the right bank of the 
latter stream, and overlooks both valleys. The view 
from the castle is stupendous. The distance from Acqui 
is three Englich miles, and there is a 

* By what strange tide of events the ill-fated English 
King, upon his escape from England, and after a stay at 
Avignon, at the Court of Pope John XXII., came for a 
refuge to Melazzo, during the years 1332-33, if you think 
the subject worth the trouble, you may inquire in the 
proper quarter ; and if you think it may induce any of 
the English tourists to undertake a pilgrim to the 
most picturesque mountain districts of Upper Monferrat, 
- you can also, if you think it matter of interest, publish 
this letter and the inscription, “ Niera.” 

(The Inscription.) 

“ Edward II. Plantagevet, King of England, deposed 
from the throne by a vote of the Parliament in 1327, 
and imprisoned in Berkeley Castle, having providentially 
escaped from the daggers of two cut-throats, Sir Thomas 
Gorney and Sir Simon Esberford, Knights, bribed by 
the King’s wife, the cruel Queen Isabel of France, and 
afterwards bospitably sheltered by Pope John XXII. at 
Avignon, after long and eventful wanderings, resided 
secretly in this Castie of Melazzo, then a dependence of 
S diocese of Milan, between the years of the Lord 


The inscription is in one of the halls of the Castle of 
Melazzo, near Acqui. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient wr 


E. 


Biack-rrep Svsay.—From the Daily Courant, 
London, Tuesday, January 13, 1719 :— 

This day is publish’d, Sweet William's Farewell to 
Black-ey'd Susan. A Ballad. Printed for B. Lintott, 
between the Temple Gates. Price 2d. HES 


Wittram Heckrorp.—He was an apothecary 
in Broad Street, Carnaby Market, Golden Square, 
for many years, and died at his house in Twicken- 
ham, co. Middlesex, November 17, 1797, aged 
seventy-seven. Mr. Heckford, who was in the 
Commission of the Peace for the county of Middle- 
sex, was for above fifty years a friend of the emi- 
nent virtuoso Richard Dalton. His works comprised 
‘Characters ; or, Historical Anecdotes of all the 
Kings and Queens of England,’ 1787, 8vo.; ‘A 
Succinct Account of all the Religions and Various 
Sects of Religions that have prevailed in the 
World and in all Ages from the Earliest Account 
of Time to the Present Period, from the most In- 
disputable Traditions,’ 1791, 8vo. An unpub- 
lished MS. volume, with the title ‘An Historical 
Register from the Year 1727 to the Present Time, 
1797,’ containing a silhouette portrait of the com- 
piler, formed t of lot 790 in the Noble collec- 
tion, Gagneel be Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
on October 29, 1890. Danie 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Otiver Cromwett’s Watcu.—The following is 
going the round of the American papers, and I send 
it for what it is worth :— 

“Daniel C. Hopper, of Hopper, McGan & Co., Balti- 


Oliver Cromwell. It is of the old English pattern 
with a double case, the outer part of which is removable. 
The outer case is covered with shark skin, riveted on 
with brass rivets. The numerals on the dial are irregular 
Arabic characters, and the timepiece, like others of the 
period, has no second-hand. The inner case was once 
very massive, but it has been worn quite thin, and is 
considerably battered. The movement is a very peculiar 
one. Its machinery is piled up in an odd-shaped bunch, 
which is surmounted by an elaborately engraved shield. 
The name of the maker is not shown on the movement 
or on either of the cases, but a piece of work, evidently 
inserted in repairing, bears the inscription ‘Jam's Ilbery, 
Londen,’ Within the outer case is a circular piece of 
paper, on which is printed a coarse woodcut, surrounded 
by the inscription, ‘ A. Heickle, patent lever watchmaker, 
St. James street, 69, Liverpool.’ The history of the 
watch is well authenticated. It descended to Mr. 
Hopper from Prof. Glover, an English educator and 
naturalist, who was an enthusiastic collector of antiqui- 
ties. Prof. Glover was a direct descendant of the Crom- 
well family, and possessed wy proof that the watch 
was worn by the Protector.” —St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


TRIsTISs, 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. 


AMUSEMENTS OF oUR AncesTors.—In noticing 
the two most recent issues of the Historic MSS. 
Commission, the writer in the Scotsman asks 
attention to the unusually interesting nature of 
their contents, especially to the third volume of 
the calendar of MSS. belonging to Earl Cowper 
and relating to the Coke family, of Melbourne 
Hall, Derbyshire. These volumes he justly and 
neatly characterizes as “fresh draughts fished up 
from the great unplumbed sea of private collec- 
tions.” 

The notices of current events in domestic history 
given are in some cases very curious. The follow- 
ing is a good example, and worthy, I think, of a 
place in ‘N. & Q.,’ seeing that the original book 
from which it is taken is not within the reach of 
all. It is from a paper in the form of a play-bill 
of the year 1702, and has at the top the royal 
arms :— 

“ At the Bear Garden in Hockley in the Hole, 
near Clerkenwell Green. 

“ These are to give notice to all gentlemen, gamesters, 
and others that on this present Monday, being the 
27th of April 1702, a great match is to be fought by a 
beld-faced Dog of Middlesex against a fallow Dog of 
Cow Cross, for a Guinea each Dog, five let-goes out of 
hand, which goes fairest and furthest in wins all: 
being a General Day of Sport by all the Old Gamesters, 
and a great Mad Bull to be turned loose in the Game 
Place, with Fireworks all over him, and two or three 
Cats ty’d to his Tail, and Dogs after them. Also other 
variety of Bull Baiting and Bear Baiting. Beginning at 
two of the Clock.” 

Slavin and McAuliffe are among the few survivals 
of these good old days of merry England. 

Feroevsson, Lieut. -Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 


Earty ApDVERTISEMENTS,—A large number of 


more, Md., has a watch which was once the property of 


advertisements appeared in the pamphlets which 
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served the purpose of newspapers in the time of 
the Commonwealth. The earliest which I have 
come across appear in A Perfect Diurnal, May 
20-27, 1650, and refer to three books just then 
published. Of these the most interesting is 
“Silex Scintillans, or Mr. Vaughan’s Sacred 
Poems, which, for Charity, Sublimity, and Piety, 
deserve esteem as any that ever yet spake English. 
Sold at the Castle in Cornhill.” RoBeERts. 
63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Francois Bernier, THE French TRAVELLER, 
—Walckenaer states that this distinguished Indian 
traveller visited England in 1685, and that he was 
desirous of enticing La Fontaine to visit our 
country also. Where can I learn anything about 
this visit? It may have been in connexion with 
some meeting of the Royal Society, but I have 
failed to trace any record of his stay in England. 
Presumably he came to London. I am also 
anxious to find out if there is any portrait of 
Bernier, engraved or otherwise, in existence. He 
died on September 22nd, 1688. 

ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 

Fairport. 


Marini on Martno.—What is the correct spell- 
ing of the surname of the Cavalier Giovan Battista, 
the author of the lengthy ‘Adone’? It is strange 
that there should be diversity in the spelling of the 
name of a poet who was applauded during his life- 
time as much as a Dante ora Petrarch, and who has 
had his fair share of abuse from later critics. Yet 
authorities are greatly divided in opinion, and even 
printers do not always seem to know their own 
minds. In a very early edition of the Cavalier’s 
‘Strage degl’ Innocenti’ the name appears as Marini 
on the illustrated title-page, and as Marino on the 
first page of the text and in several laudatory 
poems at the end of the volume. As this book was 
published at Naples (the author’s native place) in 
1632, only seven years after his death, divergence 
of spelling seems to have begun as soon as could 
have been reasonably expected. An Amsterdam 
edition of the ‘Adone’ (1679-80) bears Marino on 
the title-page, but the reprint of the original dedi- 
cation to Marie de Médicis is signed “ 11 Cavalier 
Marini.” Gio. Francesco Loredano, the younger, 
member of the Academy of the Incogniti of Venice, 
in his‘ Ragguagli di Parnaso’ and in his life of the 
“Swan of Song,” invariably uses the spelling 
Marino, but is less consistent in his other writings. 
Hallam and Tiraboschi are constant supporters of 
the i reading ; so, too, is Crescimbeni. But good 


Archbishop Fontanini varies considerably in his 
incidental references to the florid bard in his ‘Elo- 
quenza Italiana,’ though the ban of the Inquisition 
prevented any full mention of the Cavalier and his 
writings. In the revised edition of 1736 I find 
Marini twice, and Marino twice in the text and 
once in the index. I may note that the exi- 
gencies of metre sometimes cut the Gordian 
knot, and put im brief “Il Marin.” Did our 
Cavalier write his name in as many ways as did 
Shakespeare or Aldus Manutius the younger? 
EpwarpD Psrcy JAcoBsEN. 
18, Gordon Street, W.C, 


Cartoon 1n ‘ Punca.’—I am told that a car- 
toon appeared in Punch in reference to the 
notorious abuses in the fish trade. In this Mr. 
Punch says to a fish-vendor, “I wish you were of 
some more honest calling,” or something to that 
effect. Could any of your readers help me as to 
when this cartoon appeared ? 

J. Lawrence Hamitton. 
[A reference seems intended to ‘ Hamlet,’ act ii. sc. 2.” 


Joun Westey.—Can any one tell me on whac 
title John Wesley was ordained deacon? It was. 
not on his fellowship at Lincoln, for he was not 
elected until some time later ; not on a student- 
ship at Christ Church, for he never was student of 
Christ Church, but only a commoner. He — 
his first sermon at South Leigh, but could not, I 
think, have been curate then, for we can trace 
him elsewhere. Was a proper title dispensed with 
altogether ? J. H. Overton, 

Epworth Rectory. 


A Lone Pray.—Nathaniel Lee wrote a play in 
twenty-five acts. What is known of it? 
George ELLIs. 


St, John’s Wood. 


Ricnarp or CornwaLt.— What was his burial- 
place? Hayles Abbey is given. Is this place 
Halesowen? What is the burial place of his three 
wives? Will any correspondent kindly give in- 
formation on these points ? H. B. 


Hoop.—Will it be believed that the last edition 
of ‘The Choice Works of Thomas Hood,’ published 
by Chatto & Windus at 7s. 6d., does not contain 
the ‘Epping Hunt’? Is it an oversight ; or is 
there a reason for it ? J. W. ALison. 

Stratford, E. 


‘Tue Famity Pew.’—Where can I obtain a 
copy of this poem / D. K. T. 


Sir Burcorye.—In the church at Imp- 
ington, in Cambridgeshire, there is a monument 
with brasses of the Burgoyne family, with an 
inscription which when translated reads as under : 
“ Here lies John Burgoyne, Knight, and Margaret 
his wife, who died in October, in the year of our 
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Lord, 1525.” I find in Lysons’s ‘ Britannia,’ 

vol. ii., dated 1810, The Burgoynes 

had the Manor in 1505. any one, through 

*N. & Q’ or direct, give me A information of 

the above family. BERT JEEPS, 
Impington, Cambs. 


Dipgrot’s Mepicat Dictionary.—Whose or 
what was the ‘ Medical Dictionary,’ translated by 
Diderot from the English, which Carlyle says is 
. Bot worth remembering? I have a reason for being 

anxious to know. w. CO. B. 


Lorp v. Gextteman.—Where is the anecdote 

given about the king (James I.?) who expressed 

inability to make a courtier a gentleman, 
though he might make himalord? A. S. P. 


Howryrmoon. — 


“ Hark to the definition given by a French philosopher 
not less wise than witty : ‘ Lune de Miel! Premier mois 
de mariage oi l'on géute les plaisirs de |'union, sans 
connaitre les tracas du ménage et la froideur de l’habi- 
tude,’ ’’—C. J, Dunphie’s ‘ The Chameleon,’ p, 205. 


Who was this philosopher ‘a 
Wimbledon. 


or Wrno.—In the letters and papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII., under date 1530, it 
is recorded that the king gave John Penne the 
manor of Wyng. Where is Wyng? 


F, Penny. 
Cheltenham. 


Cuurcawarpens.—Is the Government office 
referred to in the article on ‘Lists Wanted’ 
No. 10) in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 222, the Public 

rd Office in Chancery Lane? I have applied 
to Mr. C. Masoy, but have received no answer, 
so shall be obliged if any of your readers will help 
me. Ravctirre. 


Heratpic.—A friend writing from South Africa 
is anxious to know to whom the following coat 
armorial belongs :—Azure, on a bend argent a 
lozenge ; impaling, Argent, a chevron gules between 
three estoiles. Crest, the stump of an oak tree with 
a flowering branch. Motto, “ Abscissa virescit.” 


Grorce Anovus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Jurors.—Mr. Barrington, ‘On Ancient Sta- 
tutes,’ ridicules as a vulgar error that surgeons 
and butchers may be challenged on a jury, from 
the barbarity of their business. Is he not wron 
first in asserting that surgeons may be challenged ¢ 
The error, if it be an error, only refers to butchers, 


ro. L. APPrERsON. 


so far as I know. I have not looked, but I fancy 


that Blackstone asserts butchers to have been con- 
sidered in early times unfit for jurors by their 
vocation. They are not now so considered, but 
they have been, surely; and, if so, the vulgar were 
once right upon the point, though wrong if they 


| still entertain the idea. If ever the butcher was 

| excluded, at what period was he made eligible to 

' stand as juror? O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


MItts anp THE Eart or Arran.—The follow- 
ing marriage is recorded in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vol. xii. p, 519: “‘ At Douglas, Isle of Man, Sep. 

| tember 16, 1822, Mr. John Mennons, Proprietor 
Greenock Advertiser, to Oatherine Anna, eldest 
‘daughter of Mark Anthony Mills, Baa.» and 
| grandniece of the late Earl of Arran.” shall 
be glad of any explanation of this relationship. 
Stema, 
Bosn.—What seems to be the earliest use of 
the word bosh? It is mentioned in FitzPatrick’s 
* Life of Bishop Doyle,’ vol. i. p. 15, that the 
bishop’s Breviary, now preserved at Carlow Col- 
lege, contains the pencil note “ Bosh!” appended to 
the notice of Pope Hildebrand’s ‘‘ Deposing Kings 
and Freeing them from their Allegiance,” under 
date Festa Maii, die 25, p. 676. Dr. Doyle died 
in 1834. JUVERNA, 
[See 5t 8. i. 389; ii. 58, 478 ; iii, 75, 114, 173, 257, 378.) 


Surroy Warwicx.—In the letters and papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII., under date 1528, it 
is recorded that the king made John Penne “rider 
of the chace of Sutton Warwick.” Was there a 
royal forest at Sutton Warwick? What were the 


functions of a rider of the chace? F. Pewny. 
Cheltenham. 
Tue Port or Bannocxsurn.—Nelson’s ‘ School 
History’ says :— 


“ Among the prisoners taken at Bannockburn was a 
poet whom Edward had brought with him to Scotland 
| to sing his praises. Bruce offered him his freedom if he 
| would write a poem, celebrating the victory of the Scota, 
The poet did so.” 

Who was the poet; peer 

OT. 
[A Carmelite friar named Barton. } 


Narotzon I.—In Mary Howitt’s interesting 
|‘ Autobiography,’ which was edited last year by 
her daughter the following sentence 
| occurs. The date referred to is 1815 
“The great adversary of England was not spoken of 
as Buonaparte, but Napoleon, and many religious per- 
| sons, our father peobably among the rest, thought that 
_ he was the Apollyon, the man of sin, whose coming 
— — speedy approach of the Last Judgment.”— 
ol, i. p. 97. 
| Which was the more common way of speaking of 
the emperor in those days? I well remem 
that my father always spoke of him as Buonaparte, 
while his sisters were accustomed to use his Chris- 
tian name. I think that before he became em- 
peror it was proper to use the family name, but 
that afterwards his correct designation was Napo- 
leon. We never speak of sovereigns by their 


‘surnames. I did not know before I read the 
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above that Napoleon had been identified with 
Apollyon. There were, however, many stran 
Scriptural guesses concerning him. In the col- 
lection of broadsides in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries there is a paper of the year 
1808, in which the letters of Napoleon’s name are 
shown to make the number of the beast, 666. 
Anon. 


Narurat History: Brraps or a Featuer.—A 
few weeks ago I saw in the neighbourhood of Corve 
Dale a field quite black with the number of rooks 
and starlings gathered on it, the lesser birds being 
in the majority. I was told that at this time of 
year it is a common occurrence for crows, rooks, 
and starlings to congregate and feed together. Is 
this a recognized fact in natural history? 

C. A, Wurre. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Prayt Copster’s Hert.—A plant 
found in the neighbourhood of Rhyl, N. Wales, 
and there known popularly by the name of 
cobbler’s heel, is much used locally for the relief 
of gravel and other urinary diseases. From a dried 
specimen it has been identified as Chenopodium 
urbicum (L.), to which, however, no medicinal 

perties are ascribed in the botanical works 
which I have been able to consult. Is the popular 
name known to any of your readers; and can they 
say anything of the use of the plant in medicine ? 

Watters. 
Sunny Bank, Burton-on-Trent. 


Bartismat Cotumy.—lIn the interesting church 
of Henham-on-the-Hill is a good example of a 
baptismal column, the Virgin and child Christ 
being carved on the capital, with angels censing on 
either hand, while the devil is represented on the 
opposite side of the column facing the north door 
{now blocked), by which we may assume that the 
font was originally placed; the “picture in 
stone” representing to the Early English’ mind 
the passage from the world, or devil’s region, to 
the safety of the Church in baptism. May I ask 
any of your readers to remind me of any other 
such columns in Essex or other parts of East 
Anglia? I, C. Gouxp. 


Loughton. 


‘Rerorn or Memsers or Parviament.’—Is 
there any prospect of the publication of the index 
to the second volume of this work? The first 
volume was completed in 1888, and the compila- 
tion of the index to vol. ii. will be a much less 
elaborate matter than that of the earlier index. 
Can it be that the compilers are expecting an early 
dissolution of the present Parliament, and wish 
to “‘ round off” their work at the end of a com- 

Parliament instead of in the middle of one? 

80, their zeal for elegantia—t ble enough 

in itself—is productive of practical inconvenience, 


and might well be subordinated to the wants of 
historical students. Q ¥. 


Brovecuty Castte: Fort Grorcr.—There is 
said to be mentioned in some act or statute relating 
to the union of England and Scotland a treaty 
stipulation that Broughty Castle is always to be 
maintained as a public building, if not as a de- 
fensive work. It is believed that there is also 
mention of Fort George as a fortification that is to 
be maintained, and from which royal salutes are 
to be fired on the Queen’s birthday and other gala 
days. Where is notice of these points to —— ? 


AvuTHors oF Quorations WANnTED.— 


As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 

This great offence from want of edge is seen, 

Both pain the least when exquisitely keen. 
Wriuram Parne. 


Replies, 


ROUSSEAU. 
S. x. 388.) 

There can be no doubt that in David Hume’s 
letter to Madame de Boufflers it was his object to 
cast discredit on Rousseau’s statements. Although 
the quarrel between them had not, in January, 1766, 
reached its acute stage, there was trouble in the air. 
In a remarkable work written by Musset-Pathey 
in 1827, a full and impartial record of that historic 
quarrel is given, but without, so far as I remember, 
any —— being made to justify the conduct of 
either of the principals engaged. The whole thing 
seems to have been a veritable storm in a teacup, 
in which the King of England’s pension refused by 
Rousseau and the payment for the hire of a con- 
veyance to take the philosopher to Wootton loomed 
large, although probably Hume’s acknowledged 
share in Horace Walpole’s celebrated squib may 
have been the real cause of Rousseau’s displeasure. 
Hume well knew that it was Rousseau’s wish to be 
considered poor and a confirmed invalid, For this 
reason Hume chose to depict him as well to do and 
robust. This was weak and spiteful on Hume's 
part; but he seems to have been but a poor 
creature, and in his warfare nothing came amiss 
tohim. In his quarrel with Rousseau he shuffled 
and wrote untruly. There is much to be said on 
this subject ; but I will stick to the text of Mr. 
Warv’s note. Mr. Warp will find among the 
‘ Private Correspondence of David Hume’ a letter 
written by that worthy on May 2, 1766, to a 
correspondent unknown. I extract the following 
words in reference to Rousseau :— 

“Pour ce qui regarde sa santé, elle me parait plutdt 
robuste qu’infirme, 4 moins que vous ne vouliez compter 
les accés de mélancolie et de spleen auxquels il est 
sujet.” 

In reviewing this letter Musset-Pathay says :— 
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“Elle contient plusieurs accusations indirectes, sur 
lesquelles il est nécessaire de s’arréter un moment; 
ree que si elles étaient fondées, elles supposeraient de 
"impudence et de l'bypocrisie. Rousseau se plaignait 
de sa santé, mais non de sa pauvreté. Le vice de con- 
formation qu'il avait dans la vessie...... donne le droit 
de se piaindre de la santé: une existence douloureuse, 
uand la vie ne serait pas compromise, justifie les plaintes. 
ce que Jean-Jacques n'a pas eu le mal de mer en 
passant le détroit, tandis = Vinsulaire en etait incom- 
modé, le premier est métamorphosé par le second en 
_ homme robuste.”’ 

Well might poor Rousseau, in April, 1766, write 
to Madame de Boufflers, “Il faut absolument que 
vous connaissiez cs David Hume a qui vous m’avez 
livré.” Aye, indeed! and Walpole’s opinion of 
Hume’s qualities as an historian is well known. 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

Hotel Victoria, Montreux. 


Mr. John Morley’s remarks—in his valuable 
work on the life of one of the greatest writers 
of the eighteenth century—anent the state of the 
health of Rousseau shortly after his return to 
Chambéri in 1732, are interesting and worthy 
of notice in connexion with Mr. C. A. Warp’s 
inquiry relative to Hume’s opinion that Rous- 
seau was “‘one of the most robust men he ever 
knew”:— 

“ Rousseau’s health began to show signs of weakness. 
His breath became asthmatic, he had palpitations, he 
spat blood, and suffered from a slow feverishness from 
which he never afterwards was entirely free. His mind 
was as feverish as his body, and the morbid broodings 
which active life reduces to their lowest degree in most 

ung men were left to make full havoc along with the 
seven devils of idleness and vacuity.” — Vide ‘ Rousseau,’ 
by John Morley, Chapman & Hall, new edition, 1883. 
Rousseau having created, it may be mentioned, a 
host of enemies on the Continent, gladly accepted 
an invitation to visit England, accompanied by 
David Hume, who, by the way, procured for him a 

msion, which was not long retained. Hume, in 
is correspondence with the Countess de Boufflers, 
in mentioning the journey, acquaints the countess 
that while Hume himself was extremely ill, and 
the seamen of the vessel—persons accustomed, it 
is right to bear in mind, to the many vicissitudes 
adherent to a life at sea—“ were almost frozen to 
death” in the e, of twelve hours’ duration, 
from Calais to Dover, “ Rousseau cheerfully passed 
the whole night on deck, taking no harm.” This 
statement, like the expression that Rousseau 
“‘was a great humourist,’ was written when the 
Scotch philosopher was in a satirical state of mind 
and was born, I venture to surmise, of the quarrel 
between the author of ‘The History of Eng- 
land’ and the author of ‘ Emile, ou 4 l'Educa- 
tion,’ the principles of which are of the worst ten- 
dency, the book itself being consequently, and 
very properly, condemned by the Parliament at 
Paris. italics are mine. 

Henry Geratp Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


‘Sone or toe Canz’ §. x. 88,7158, 196, 
254, 317, 392).—Why so called I cannot under- 
stand ; Hood never named it so. It was first sung 
by Wilkinson (the celebrated Bob Logic) in a 
farce entitled ‘ York and Lancaster ; or, a School 
without Scholars,’ produced at the old Adelphi 
Theatre, then under the management of Mathews 
and Yates, who played the two principal cha- 
racters. The late Tom Hood asked me about this 
farce when writing his father’s life, and I told him 
I thought Mr. Webster, of the Adelphi Theatre, no 
doubt held the MS. I also mentioned his" late 
father telling me that he wrote it when he resided 
at Winchmore Hill, and the first rehearsal took 


place at his house one Sunday morning. This . 


would be between 1829 and 1832. The night it was 
first produced Hood remained in the street waiting 
the result, being very nervous. I may mention 
why I know all this. I was an indoor pupil to Mr. 
Wright, engraver, whose name is often men- 
tioned in the ‘ Memorials of Thomas Hood,’ edited 
by his daughter and son. He engraved most of 
the drawings for the ‘Comic Annual,’ and assisted 
Hood in correcting his proofs when, owing to illness, 
he was unable to do so. Hood was a frequent visitor 
at New London Street, and from Hood I learned 
all that was doing, besides having often to see 
Hood about all work in progress. I always re- 
ceived the greatest kindness from him. It was I 
who suggested to him to write the novel ‘ Tylney 
Hall’ for my father. I remember once being at 
his house, Lake House. He said to me, “ Yours is 
acurious name; I don’t remember or know of any 
man but you who takes an ‘egg’ after his ‘T’” 
(Tegg). Poor Hood lived before his time. 
Wituiam Teco, 
18, Doughty Street, W.C. 


West Cornwatt Srory (7" x. 426).— 
TrewitHEN will find the German version of the 
Cornish song he quotes in Grimm’s ‘ Tales’ (‘ The 
Juniper Tree’), No. 47; alzo in Busching’s ‘Le- 
gends,’ p. 245, where a Pomeranian version is 
given. The dismal ditty is sung by Margaret in 
prison in the last scene of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and 
annotated editions of the poem give all the infor- 
mation your querist seeks, A. RB. 

Gomshall. 


Treasure Trove (7" x. 69, 236).—E. 
Greswell bas this note in his ‘On the Parables,’ 
vol, ii. p. 218, Ox., 1834:—“ The great wealth of 
Herodes Atticus was due to the discovery of a 
treasure at Athens by his father Atticus in the 
reign of Nerva. The treasure seemed to be too 
considerable to be retained with safety by a sub- 
ject. Atticus wrote, therefore, to the Emperor, 
saying, ‘I have found, O King, a treasure in my 
house,’ ri rept dvtod keAcvers. The Emperor 
replied, yp@ dis edpes. Atticus wrote again that 
it was too great to use. ‘Why, then, abuse it, 
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was the reply: rapaypa ty éppaiw yap 
éorwv. Philostratus, Be Vitis Sophistaram, 
* Herod. Attic.,’ 546 C. Morell., 1508.” 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Porm Wantep x. 347).—For the ‘ Ode 
on O'Connell,’ beginning :— 

Once to my sight the giant thus was given. 

Wall'd by wide air, and roof’d by boundless heaven ; 

Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flow’d into space away— 
vide p. 187 of the volume entitled ‘The New 
Timon. St. Stephen’s, &.,’ in the Knebworth 
edition of the ‘ Works’ of the Right Hon. Lord 
Lytton, 1875, or p. 331 ‘The Wit and Wisdom 


- of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton,’ 1883, both 


published by George Routledge & Sons, London. 
Henry Geratp Horr. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Memoriats To Servants (6" §. x. and xi. 
passim ; 7 §.i, 454; ii. 197, 296 ; iii. 373).—To 
this already long list may be added the following, 
clipped from the Mirror of October 27, 1852 :— 


“ Monument to a Faithful Servant.—In the church of 
King’s Swinford, Staffordshire, is a plain stone, erected 
by Joseph Scott, Esq , and his wife, in memory of Eliza- 
beth Harrison, who had been thirty years in their ser- 
vice, and had conducted herself with such integrity, and 
anxiety for her master’s interest, as drew from him the 
following epitaph :— 

While flattering praises from oblivion save 

The rich, and splendour decorates the grave, 

Let this plain stone, O Harrison, proclaim 

Thy humble fortune and thy honest fame. 

In work unwearied, labour knew no end— 

In all things faithful, everywhere a friend ; 
Herself forgot, she toiled with generous zeal, 
And knew no interest but her master’s weal. 
"Midst the rude storms that shook his ev’ning day 
No wealth could bribe her, and no power dismay ; 
Her patrons’ love she dwelt on e’en in death, 
And dying, blest them with her latest breath. 

She departed this life June 19, 1797, Aged 50 years, 
Farewell thou best of servants—may the tear 
That sorrow trickled o’er thy parting bier, 

Prove to thy happy shade our fond regard, 
And all thy virtues find their full reward, 


Joun T. Pace. 


Rainsow Foik-tore (7" §. x. 366).—The 
superstition to which your correspondent draws 
attention is not new to me. Boys in Yorkshire 
take two pieces of stick and lay them on the 
ground, placing a small stone at the end of each 
stick. This charm is supposed to cause the rain- 
bow to disappear. I have also heard of straws 
being similarly used. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Thirty years ago the boys on Tyneside used to 
break the rainbow in the following manner : Two 
straws were placed on the ground so as to form a 
cross, and were then struck at the point of inter- 
section three (?) times with a stone. If one of the 


straws was broken by the blows, the rainbow was 
expected to break immediately after. Of course 
it often happened that the bow did begin to dis- 
appear at the right moment, since by the time the 
straws were found and the charm completed the 
shower was just about over. G. J. 


When I was a boy, and lived in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the belief was prevalent amongst the 
youngsters that it was possible “to cross out” the 
rainbow. Though we often made the cross on 
the ground, yet we believed it was as effectual if 
we crossed the forefingers of each hand. 

. Borer. 


‘Brack Eyes’: Sonnet (sy Tennyson?!) (7” 
S. x. 188, 333).—The above heading reminds me 
of the following lines, written in an old album in 
my possession, which I have never seen in print, 
viz. :— 

Black Eyes versus Blue Eyes. 
Black eyes mest apattile ata ball. 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall. 
Black eyes a conquest soonest gain, 
Blue eyes a conquest best retain. 
Let each then reign without control, 
Black eyes all heart, blue eyes all soul. 

C. A. Pyne. 
Hampstead, N,W. 


x. 242, 353).—The French rhyme 
quoted here is very ancient, and must be an 
adaptation of some precept of the famous uni- 
versity of Salern, in Italy. I remember having 
read and copied it, when a boy at school, out of a 
manuscript copy-book belonging to the father of 
one of my comrades, who had written it when him- 
self a boy. That copy-book contained many other 
quotations referring to the same subject; for in- 
stance, a Latin line from the ‘ Medicina Salertina, 
seu Regimen sanitatis,’ 

Septem horas dormire, sat est juveni senique ; 
and the French line, 
Nul ne doit déranger l’honnéte homme qui dine. 
DwyaRGEL. 
Paris. 


Portraits or Doucias (7" x. 169, 
252, 317).—If J. or any of your readers can supply 
the names of the other portraits in the cartoon in 
Punch (January, 1847) I should be greatly obliged. 
The ‘cello and piano players are evidently good 
portraits ; that of the cornet somewhat caricatured. 
The audience are most of them easily recognized 
in this excellent and now historical cartoon. 

H. W. Liverr. 


Juppg anp Harwarp 8, x. 308, 378).—It 
may be as well to put upon record that further 
search in the books of the Skinners’ Company has 
convinced Mr. Wadmore that the portrait hitherto 
traditionally assigned to Sir Andrew Judde is in 
fact the portrait of Sir Thomas Smythe, an equally, 
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if not more, important man. For some notice of 
Sir Rowland Hayward see ‘ Remembrancia,’ p. 37, 
note 3. There is, however, an evident misprint in 
the date of his second wife’s death, given as 1536, 
instead, probably, of 1636. 

Jouy J, Srocxey. 


See Hasted’s ‘Kent, ‘Stemmata Chicheleana,’ 
and Rivington’s ‘History of Tonbridge School.’ 
The late Viscount Strangford was Sir Andrew 
. Judde’s representative. Iam aware of no portrait 
of Sir Andrew Judde, except a print of the effigy 
on his monument which is reproduced in Riving- 
ton’s book. Rivington’s statement (p. 77)- that 
Sir A. Judde had a brother who was Fellow of 
All Souls’ College is not supported either by the 
university or the college register, both of which 
only mention a William Judkyn, Fellow of All 
Souls’ 1542. H. E. P. P. 


For to” §. x. 348).— 

“In Greek it [the infinitive] admits of the article 
through all its cases, with the preposition in the oblique 
cases : in English the article is not wanted, but the pre- 
position may be used: ‘For to will is present with 
me ; but to perform that which is good I find not.’ ‘All 
their works they do for to be seen of men,’ But the use 
of the preposition in this and the like phrases is now 
become obsolete :— 

For not to have been dip’d in Lethe’s lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. 
Spenser, 
Perhaps, therefore, the infinitive and the participle 
might be more properly called the substantive mode and 
the adjective mode.""—Lowth’s ‘ English Grammar,’ 
p. 138, London, 1772. 

There was the previous statement:—“ The in- 
finitive does the office of a substantive in different 
cases ” (Tb). Ep, MarsHatt. 


For to, usually expressive of ‘‘ purpose,” occurs 
centuries before Chaucer, as, ¢.g., in Layamon’s 
* Brut.’ Miatzner’s ‘English Grammar,’ as trans- 
lated by Grece, vol. iii. pp. 53-57, gives four pages 
of explanation and examples. ft occurs even 
in late Anglo-Saxon, as, e.g., in the ‘ A.-S, Chro- 
nicle,’ anno 1127, but was probably suggested 
by the use of por (pour) with the infinitive in 
Anglo-French, so that this usage is due to the 
Norman Conquest. The A.-S. infinitive was 
simple, without to; the prefixing of to made it 
gerundial, as in Matthew xiii. 3. 

Watrter W. Sxeart. 


(7* ix. 347).—On the safe 
authority of Prof. Maitland, in the Znglish His- 
torical Review for the present quarter (vol. v. 
R 629), truncage is the service of carrying timber. 

ts derivation from fruncus, a tree-trunk, is toler- 
plain. 
have, through the instrumentality of a most 
instructive preface by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy 
¢ Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense,’ vol. iii., 
Series), just come upon decisive confirmation 


of the foregoing ee meet and etymology. The 
service of carrying logs to the castle of Bamburgh 
due from lands held in drengage was common 
(3 ‘R. P. D.,’ li). Cariabit truncas is the formula 
in the ‘Testa de Nevill,’ p. 393, where examples 
occur. One holder of thane land was bound to 
find one cart with one log—cum wno trunco— 
as his task (3‘R. P. D.,’ xlix). It wae, of course, 
a service not limited to the castle of Bamburgh : 
certain Durham vassals, for instance, carried tim- 
ber to roof a mill (3‘R. P. D., xxxiii), What 
seems to be this truncagiwm in English appears in 
the Boldon Book of the year 1183 as wodlade, 
Bedlington, at any rate, it is there said, “pays 4s. 
yearly of rent and one cartload of wodlade” (3 
*R. P. D.,’ xxxii). LI infer the equation of trun- 
cagium and wodlade. Gro. Nettsoy. 


Forceries (7" x. 227, 296).—Camera may 
perhaps like to refer to the following :— 

‘ A Lecture on Literary Impostures,’ by H. W. 
Freeland (London, W. Clowes & Sons, 1858), 
pp. 72. A careful review of the most remarkable 
forgeries and impostures. 

‘Famous Lite Impostures: a Series of 
Essays, by H. Matec (London, E. W. 
Allen, circa 1870). Describing Chatterton, Mac- 

herson’s ‘Ossian,’ the Shakespeare forgery (Ire- 
nd’s), ‘ Psalmanazar’ and ‘Formosa,’ and Beatles 
and ‘ Phalaris.’ Pp. 132. 

(Alleged) ‘ Letters of Shelley,’ with introductory 
essay by Robert Browning (London, E. Moxon, 
1852), pp. 165. Reviews and criticisms of above 
in Westminster Review, vol. lvii., No. cxii. (1852); 
Atheneum, Feb. 21, March 6, 20, 27, &c., 1852; 
Literary Gazette, Feb. 21, &e. 

‘N. & Q.,’ April 2, 1857 (7 S. iii. 277). 

The forgeries of Constantine Simonides also ex- 
cited much attention and exposure, and I have a 
large collection of his letters, &c. 

The autograph forgeries palmed on M. Chasles 
(not Philaréte) also excited much controversy. 

The Byron, Shelley, and Keats forgeries formed 
the subject of a pamphlet by Mr. W. White, of 
Pall Mall, in a letter to Mr. Murray in 1852, 
pp. 15. Este. 


Should not the “ book that passes for the His- 
tory of Ingulf of Crowland”—‘A Description of 
Croyland Abbey ’—be added to the list of for- 

ries? Mr, E. A. Freeman, in his ‘ William the 
(‘Twelve English Statesmen,’ 1888, 
p. 123), says :-— 

* Ingulf was William’s English secretary ; a real his- 
tory of his writing would be most precious. But the book 
that goes by his name is a forgery not older than the 
fourteenth century, and is in all points contradicted by 
the genuine documents of the time.’’ 

ALPHA. 


“A RUMP AND Dozen” (7"S, x. 48, 134, 178, 
332).—The following passage occurs in chap. iii. 
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of ‘Tom and Jerry.’ The heroes are at Mr. Jack- 
son’s, the pugilist’s :— 

“ While Tom was engaged in setting to with Mr. Jack- 
son, Jerry, in order not to pass his time in idleness, was 
weighed, in order to decide a bet between him and Logie 
for a rump-steak and a dozen of oysters.” 

Wm. Barnarp. 


“TF THE WORST COMES TO THE worst” (7 §. 
x. 325).—Mr. Drxon will find a good instance of 
the expression in the form he asks for in Spenser’s 
*‘ Shepherd’s Calendar’ for February :— 

Must not the world wind in his common course, 
From good to bad, and from bad to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all. 

H. Wepewoop. 

94, Gower Street, 


It may interest Mr. J. Dixon to hear that I 
have found an instance of the use of this very in- 
elegant phrase written when Daniel Defoe was but 
a boy in his teens. It occurs at the end of a long 
letter sent by the Duchess of Portsmouth to the 
ill-fated Duke of Monmouth in 1679. I have no 
brief to defend the lady’s grammar, which may 
have been as faulty as her moral character ; but 
the phrase is there, and, fortunately, Mr. Dixon 
need only consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. ii. 44, to find 
this most interesting letter in full. 

Watter Hamitron. 


The puzzling and paradoxical sense of this 
familiar phrase, the true original of which has 
been evidently found out by Mr. Dixon in Defoe’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ may perhaps be illustrated and ex- 
plained by the parallel proverbial phrase in German, 
“Wenn das Schlimmste zum Schlimmen kommt.” 
It occurs, for instance, in a well-known locus classicus 
of Lessing’s ‘ Minna von Barnhelm,’ Act I. sc. viii., 
at the end, and means, of course, “If things go 
from bad to worst.” The comparative worse being 
of the same stem as the superlative worst, was 
naturally more applicable to a fluent familiar 
phrase, and more distinct than the positive bad. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


This subject has been already before the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I beg to refer your correspondent 
to 7 S, i. 70, 117, 176, 216 ; ii, 515; iii, 257. At 
the last two references he will find quotations from 
Middleton and Marstov, which show apparently 
that the original expression was “if the worst [not 
“ the worse ”] comes to the worst.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

As A. M. F. quotes an instance from Aleman’s ‘ Life 
of Guzman,’ pt. i. bk. i, ch. xi, p. 25. Many other replies 
are acknowledged.) 


Worps 1s Witts (7* §. x. 
369).—Of the words inquired about by Mr. Coance 
many are still in common use. 

Towe is the short fibres or refuse of several 
fibrous materials. Used alone it means the refuse 


of flax produced by heckling. When the result of 
other processes it is qualified, as hemp-tow, silk- 
tow, lamb-tow, &c. b-tow is still the usual 
name for lamb’s wool among farmers and their 
men, on account of the shortness of its staple, or 
fibre, as compared with fleece-wool (Is. i. 31, &c.). 

Panel. The loose cushion or quilted pad on 
which was strapped the pack-saddle. It was often 
used without the heavy wooden pack-saddle for 
carrying corn or wool in sack. 

A panel and wantey, pack-saddle and ped. 
Tusser, xvii. 5. 
A bridle and saddle are mentioned by Tusser in 
the previous stanza. The panel is still the name 
of the cushion which keeps the saddle from hurt- 
ing the horse’s back. “New stuffing” or “ re- 
lining panel” are frequent items of a saddler’s bill. 

Strick. A strike, or measure of quantity, still 
used in certain markets for apples, potatoes, &c. 
It is a customary measure, and hence varies much 
in different localities. 

Plow and ploweiarnes. The plough is still a 
most necessary joiners tool. The plough-irons 
are the loose cutters, of various widths, which the 
workman inserts as may be required for the groove 
it is desired to plough. 

Tumberel which and drafts. Which is an old 
form of hutch, A.-S. hwaecce—Whichche (‘ Allit. 
Poems,’ ‘ Deluge,’ 1. 362); wheche (Devon, ‘ Fifty 
Earliest Wills,’ p. 27, 1. 4, E.E.T.S.); whyche, or 
hutche (‘ Prompt. Parv.’). In this case the which 
is the movable box belonging to the tumberel, 
which was separate from it, and, when required, 
was placed upon the tumbril, to carry dung or 
such other materials as could not be loaded upon 
a mere skeleton of wheels and shafts. The same 
arrangement may be seen to-day around Lucerne, 
and in other parts of Switzerland, where a loose 
box is fastened upon the rough tumbril of fir poles 
and wheels. The modern waggon is the develop- 
ment of this contrivance. The dictionaries which 
have copied the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ “ Tomerel, Tumrel, 
donge carte,” omit to say that it is the whyche 
placed upon it that makes it capable of carrying 
manure. 

Light Tumbrel and doong crone [which] for easing sir 
wag. Tusser, xvii. 7. 
Drafts are the rough whipple trees used in field or 
farm work, still so called in the West country. 
F. T. E:wortay. 
Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 


One paile and one gaune. Mr. Cuance has not 
misread this last word, and it is correctly spelt, 
though I have often seen it spelt gawn. hether 
the word gawn is still used in Worcestershire I do 
not know; but it is certainly current in the neigh- 
bouring counties of Stafford and Salop. According 
to Miss G. F. Jackson’s ‘ Shropshire Word Book, 
gawn is simply an abbreviation of gallon, and 
hence is used as the name of a pail that holds 
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about a gallon. As Miss Jackson says, a gawn is 
“a pail, one of the staves of which, being left much 
longer than the rest, forms an upright handle.” 
There are, however, gauns and gauns. There is, 
first of all, the gaun proper, which is used as a 
milking-pail; and its upright handle is not so very 
much longer than the rest of its stavee. It is of 
unpainted wood, cleaned, and kept as white as 
snow, solely by the aid of sand and a wisp of straw 
dipped in hot water. And there is the lade-gaun, 
used, as its name implies, for ladling. It is often 
ay black, and its upright handle is much 

mger than that of the gaun proper. For why? 
It is meant to be dipped deep in barrels of beer or 
in tubs of water. iss Jackson says that the 
gaun proper “is used for lading the drink, in the 
fae of brewing.” Doubtless it may be used 
for this as well as for milking; but when my old 
friend adds that a lade-gaun is the same as a gaun, 
treating the two implements as identical, I venture, 
with all deference to her and her admirable book, 
to think that for once she is wrong. 

A few years ago two Shropshire wenches, both 
of them farm servants, were looking with great 
interest at a picture which represented a maid- 
servant in a farmyard, surrounded by calves, 
and holding a pail of peculiar shape. “ Why, 
said one of the two girls, “it’s a gaun!” “Nay,” 
answered the other ; “ it inna a gaun; it’s a lade- 
gaun. Look how long th’andle is! An’ what does 
her want a lade-gaun for among calves?” This is 
the testimony of an expert—and I heard it. 

A. J. M. 


In reply to Mr. Cuance’s inquiries, I would 


suggest the following explanations of some of the | band 


doubtful words mentioned :— 

Flitches of byest. Qy. beast, beef, in opposition 
to bacon. 

Herecroth. Qy. haircloth, used in cider making. 

Weaning calf of the stake. Qy. a young calf 
tied up for weaning, in opposition to a calf ranning 
with its mother. 

Towe. Qy. tow, or tools. 

Trowman. Qy. troughman; trough is pro- 
nounced trofe or trow. 

Huswife’s medlye. Qy. the material, mixed or 
mottled, of which the mandilione was made. 

peyer of mogg ets. = muck 

Peale. m5 peel, Fr. pelle, a fire shovel, or a 
baker’s shovel, 


Pedelstaff. Qy. paddle-staff, a stick of a paddle | M 
or hoe. 


Chafe-bed. chaff-bed. 

Sheppox, I.q., sheaf-pikes, or pitchforks, pro- 
nounced sheppicks. 

One peare of bebis. Qy. belis, bellis, or bellows. 

One steele and heeters. Qy. one still and appli- 
ances for heating. 


Strick. Qy. (1) a strike or bushel measure ; 
(2) a strike, or strickless, or strickle, a flat piece of 
wood for levelling corn in a measure. 

Gaune. I.q., gaun=gallon. A gaun-pail=a 
pail with a handle on one side. A lade-gaun, 
commonly called a gaun, is a pail with a long 
handle, for lading or leading water or wash from a 
cistern. 

Hodghat. The Midland pronunciation of hogs- 
head is commonly hawkshut or hotchut. = 

The plow and ploweiarnes. If poweiarnes be not 
plow-irons, as it probably is, possibly it may be 
pole-irons, A wooden plow would not be ex- 
pensive in the old days of cheap timber. 

Hamitton Ktyosrorp. 


Bickerton Famity S. x. 88, 294, 411),— 
Referring to Cot. Fercusson’s note, I may add 
the following references to the Bickertons of Scot- 
land 


Walter Gourlay of Kincraig, married, about the 
end of the fourteenth century, one of the daughters 
and coheirs of Sir Walter Bickerton of Luffness. 
He died s. p. 

William de Bikertoun was in 1426 “ Seneschallus 
domis Domini nostre Regis,” in which post he 
was preceded (1425) and succeeded (1429) by 
James Schaw of Greenock and Sauchie (‘ Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Scotland,’ iv. 412). 

Robert Bickerton (whose daughter Jane married, 
first, as second wife of the sixth Duke of Norfolk, 
and, secondly, Col. Thomas Maxwell) was, accord- 
ing to Dugdale, a Scotchman. I have omitted to 
note the precise reference to Dugdale. I should 
be glad to know more about Jane’s — hus- 

1GMA. 


Royatist Compositioxs (7 S. x. 409).—The 
Committee at Haberdashers’ Hall was sitting 
June 26, 1643 (Twelfth Report Historic MSS. 
Commission, App. i. 334). This will serve to 
narrow down the date of its 


Jonny (7 S. x. 387).—In 1714 
there was a Sir James Chamberlayne, Baronet, of 
Salford, co. Oxon, which place is six or seven miles 
east of Stow-on-the- Wold. W. ©. B. 


Geneva Biers (7" S. x. 349).—Connected with 
Mr. Pxacock’s query, the following is worth 
notice :— 

“Such was its ularity that it continued to be 
printed as late as 1644, and the Authorized Version 
of 1611, with the Genevan notes, as late as 1715,"— 
ombert’s ‘ English Versions,’ p. 249. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
I ought, as Mr. Peacock suggests, to have 
explained that Stone’s Bible was the Geneva 
Bible. J. G, ALGER. 


‘Tue Puaint or Freepom’ S. x. 268, 
357).—Two versions of Walter Savage Landor’s 
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verses ‘To the Author of “The Plaint of Free- 
dom”’ (Mr. W. J. Linton) appeared at the last 
reference, one contributed by Mr. Berrram 
Dosett, the other by myself. The editor called 
attention to some discrepancies in the verses, and 
added, “ We fail to find the poem in ‘The Col- 
lected Works of Landor,’ 4 vols. 1876.” An 
explanation of both mysteries is given in a letter 
I have received from Mr. Linton himself. ‘‘ Both 
versions,” he writes, ‘‘ are correct. Landor’s copy 


tome had laud. He altered that to praise in the | 


‘Dry Sticks.’ The lines, he told me, were written 

for ‘The Last Fruit off an Old Tree,’ but For- 

ster omitted them there. The line ‘ Above the 

tinkling,’ &c., did not appear in the MS. copy 

he sent to me.” W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


*Lirrtte Rep Riviye Hoop’ (7 §. x. 421).— 
M. Marelle’s version of ‘ Golden Hood,’ referred to 
by Mr. Ciovsroy, is given in my ‘Red Fairy Book’ 
(Longmans). I had not received a copy of it from 
M. Marelle when my ‘ Perrault’ was published. 
French oral versions, in which the child does not 
escape, have been published in Mélusine. The 
Golden Hood may be a literary invention. The 
disgorging, as Mr. CLouston notes, is extremely 
common in swallowing myths. A. Lave. 


Aw Bisnor (7% S. x. 427, 452).— 
It certainly was Moorhouse, and not Barry. The 
speech is quoted in ‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ 
pp. (587 and) 594 of fourth edition, or first edition, 
vol. ii. p. 411. H. T. 


Bansuee §, x. 268, 370, 430, 458).—If 
Pror. Sxeat merely intended to say that O’Reilly’s 
spelling of the Irish word sighe (a fairy) was not in 
accordance with its etymology, why did not he say 
so clearly? I still maintain that the great Irish 
lexicographer was not wrong ia spelling the word 
with gh, any more than I and Pror. Renae are 
guilty of bad spelling when we spell the English 
word delight with the same digraph. 

A. L. Maruew. 


Lazour Convotsions (7" S. x. 407).— 
Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
It is hazardous and it is uncharitable to suggest 
an unworthy motive when there is no pretence for 
the suggestion ; but this Nemo does by his in- 
nuendo, or suggestio falsi, that Sir E. J. Reed 
invented the above passage ad hoc, as he phrases 
it. What is the fact? Sir E. J. Reed—in error, 
I admit—unwittingly ascribes the lines to Shake- 
speare; but as “ to err is human,” and as memory 
is apt to play escapades with us all, the aforesaid 
error is venial rather than heinous. Will Nemo 
be surprised to hear that the lines in question are 
Lord Byron’s, and are in ‘Childe Harold,’ . iii. 
8.44? There they will be found, and they are a 


refatation of Nemo’s postulate anent Sir E. J. 
Reed’s implied motive. Du reste, Nemo may im- 
plicitly rely, as regards the plays, on Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke’s “ monumental work,” as Douglas Jerrold 
aptly styled her Shakespeare ‘Concordance.’ It 
may not be perfect ; she herself admits it is not in 
the following lines prefixed to some errata in the 
1877 edition :— 

“ After having the work constantly in use for upwards 
of thirty years, I have discovered the omission of the 
following words and lines, which are really of little con- 
sequence, inasmuch as they appear under other words 
of the same line, except where repeated.” 

Whoever thinks a faultless work to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
Frepk. Rote. 


P.S.—Whyshould Nemo allude to Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke as “‘the late”? The lady is alive, and 
living in that “ paradise of exiles, Italy.” And 
although an octogenarian, she is enjoying good 
health. Nemo’s communication seems to abound 
with postulata. 


Sir E. J. Reed and Nemo are both wrong, and 
—_ Cowden-Clarke’s ‘ Concordance’ is right. The 
ines— 
Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride— 
are Byron’s, and not Shakespeare's, and are in 
‘Childe Harold,’ canto iii. stanza 44. It is no 
small honour to Byron that his lines should be 
attributed to Shakespeare. It is curious that lines 
of such brilliance and force should not be known 
as Byron’s. It is still more curious that their 
references are not to “labour convulsions,” but to 
Conquerors and kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen. 
The four stanzas (42 to 45) are too long to quote 
in your crowded pages, but are well worth reading, 
as well as the preceding stanzas on Waterloo and 
Bonaparte. Este. 


Attecep CHance or Ciimate In IcELAND 
(7"§. x. 6, 138, 192, 333, 429).—It is evident that 
astronomers, in General Drayson’s opinion, 
petrify much more rapidly than rocks, as it is 
only since the publication of his most recent work 
that I have become one of “‘ the fossil astronomers.” 
But with regard to my being “loose in my geo- 
metry,” because I speak of the conical motion of 
the earth’s axis which produces the precession of 
the equinoxes, I would remind Gexxeat Dray- 
son that it is customary with mathematicians to 
speak of a cone as consisting of a double cone 
formed by the prolongation of the sides of each, 
and the two branches of the hyperbola formed by 
cutting the double cone as one hyperbola. It may 
be conceded that Sir J. Herschel’s comparison of 
the conical motion of the earth’s axis to that of a 
tee-totum might mislead very juvenile readers; 
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bat every one at all acquainted with astronomy 
knows that he means, so to speak, two tee-totums, 
one above, the other below the floor on which it is 
twirling. It is a different matter when GenzRaL 
Drayson goes on to say that what he calls the 
earth’s second rotation “is not performed round a 
pole which is coincident with the pole of the 
ecliptic, but is six degrees from it”; we are no 
longer disagreeing about definitions, but about 
facts. I am afraid he will have to convince Profs. 
Adams, Darwin, and Pritchard of the truth of his 
views before he does his and your humble servant. 
Lyryx. 
Blackheath, 


“WE SHALL LIVE TILL WE DIE, LIKE TaNTRA- 
Bosus” S. x. 447).—Does not this mean Tara- 
bolus (Ali Pacha), Grand Vizir in 1693, who was 
strangled in 1695 by order of Mustapha IT. ? 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


‘A Visit To Firanpers’ S. x. 408).—The 
book referred to is entitled ‘A Visit to Flanders 
im 1815: being Chiefly an Account of the Field of 
Waterloo,’ Edinburgh, 1815, 12mo. The author was 
James Simpson, an advocate, of Edinburgh, and 
the book gained enough success to pass through 
five editions in twelve months. A new edition 
was published by Blackwood in 1853. 

Epwarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

F. W., A. W. Mituer, and J, F. H. are thanked for 
replies to the same effect. } 


Tue Temriars’ House at Hacxyey (7* S. x. 
323, 397).—It may be as well to quote here what 
is said about this mansion by Mr. Walford in 
* Old and New London’ (vol. v. p. 519) :— 

“Tradition says that an old building nearly opposite 
Dalston Lane, which was not completely pulled down till 
1825, was the Templars’ House. It may have occupied 
the site, but could scarcely have been the identical edi- 
fice ; for it was built with projecting bays, in what is 
called the Renaissance style. About the middle of 
the last century it was a public-house, the ‘ Blue Posts,’ 
afterwards it was known as Bob's Hall, and the road 
between the churchyard (of Hackney) and Clapton 
Square was styled Bob’s Hall Lane,” 

Mus Urse. 


Cuurce at Greensteap (7" §, x. 208, 297, 
371).—If you can spare further space for Green- 
stead Church, the following notes are at your dis- 

The interior dimensions of the nave, as 
accurately as I have been able to take them, are : 
Length of south side, 29 ft.; of north side, 
29 ft. 4in.; width at east end, 17 ft. 5in.; at 
west end, 16 ft. llin. As to the number of logs, 
my count is as follows, visible outside: South 
side, west to east, 7 (porch), 16 logs=23; north 
side, west to east, 8 (three equared pieces filling old 
door), 2 (brick buttress about 26in. wide), 13 
logs=23 ; west end, north to south, 5, some of 


which are lengthened by pieces added on. Re. 
mainder tower. Those on the south side are 
4ft. Zin. or 4 ft. 4im. high, and on the north side 
4 ft. 6 in. or 4 ft. 7in. high, exclusive of the ends 
let into the sills and wall plates. The height, I 
am aware, differs from other measurements, pro- 
bably because the logs were shortened when the 
brick foundations were inserted in 1848, 

I would not pretend to say how many are 
original | Seventeen on the south and twenty- 
one on the north look older than the others; but 
this is a mere guess. The log on the right hand 
of the old north door has had a triangular hole cut 
in it, probably for a stoup. 

On the question of oak versus chestnut, I am 
strongly in favour of the former. First, for the 
reason suggested by Mr. Dzepes; second, be- 
cause I am in such good company as the Society 
of Antiquaries (‘ Vetus. Mon.,’ vol. ii. plate 7, 
already referred to), Mr. Suckling (‘ Antiquities, 
&c., of Essex,’ 1845), Prof. Boulger, of the Essex 
Field Club, and the rector of the parish. The last 
named told me a few months ago that it is high 
time the fable about chestnut was exploded. I 
must admit that I have been unable to meet with 
a copy of the description of the church by the late 
rector, who carried out the alterations of 1848, so 
I cannot quote his opinion. If the examination 
by an expert of the boards cut from one of the 
logs and used for binding the church books will 
settle the matter, I presume they can be seen ; but 
if setting the question at rest would mean cutting 
out one of the logs, it will be better to leave it as 
it is, and allow the local carpenters of the eigh- 
teenth century to be still quoted as an authority 
in 

he Gui 1 Library contains a privately- 
rinted book called ‘Yearly Records Of Pyrgo 
ark from 946 to 1888,’ &c., “ extracted and com- 
piled by Montagu Browne.” The compiler gives 
some notes on churches in the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the following about Greenstead :— 

“The rood screen is well preserved fifteenth-cen 
work, and contains a representation of St, Edmund's 
martyrdom,” 

“In the vicarage garden there formerly stood a tree 
in which an arrow point was embedded; but a heavy 
gale in recent years destroyed this curiosity.” 

Mr. Browne says in his preface, “ Every date bas 
been carefully searched, every fact investigated ”; 
yet there is no rood screen in the church. In the 
rectory there is a small panel painting representing 
the martyrdom. It may be fifteenth-centary work, 
and it may have formed part of a rood screen. 
The tree referred to stood on what is supposed to 
be the scene of St. Edmund’s martyrdom, so it 
would have to be a very tall tree to fall across 
Suffolk and Essex and come down in the vicar- 
age (?) garden at Greenstead ; or did the “heavy 
gale” blow the tree bodily over some sixty-five 
miles of country? The tree fell while the altera- 
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tions of 1848 were going on at Greenstead, and a 
jece of it is kept in the rectory. It may have 
n the tree to which Edmund was tied when he 
was the target for Danish archers. Who can tell? 
It is sad how “facts” get distorted, especially 
after “ investigation,” so I would suggest to those 
interested in the church to go and see it for them- 
selves. 

On reference to a description of the church 
printed by the present rector, I find he mentions 
twenty-four timbers on the south side and twenty- 
five on the north. Probably two or three are 
covered by buttresses. J. Birp. 

Walthamstow, Essex. 


The measurements quoted ante, p. 298, do not 
ectly agree with those I received from Capt, 
dworth, and gave 6™ S. vii. 472, I have further 
heard so much from him of the disputes that have 
constantly waged among antiquaries and others 
having claims to be considered “competent” 
jadges who have visited the spot over the ques- 
tion of whether the trees used were oaks or chest- 
nuts, that any fresh expression of opinion would 
be but one more added to one side or the other. 
A fresh decision might be pronounced on either 
side, but it would not be accepted by those who 
consider they have reason to adopt the contrary 
theory, and could not possibly be “final,” therefore. 
R. H. Busx. 


Tae Roronpa at Kwyicats or 
tat Baru (7 S. x. 367).—The European Maga- 
zine for May, 1803, gives (pp. 402-5) a full account 
of the ceremonies that were observed at the in- 
stallation of the Knights of the Bath, which took 
place on the 19th of that month. It is certain 
that no such installation was held in 1802, as it is 
stated :— 

“This ceremony usually occurs once in nine years; 
but, owing to the war and other circumstances, it has 
been delayed considerably beyond that period, the last 
having been in 1788. It is one of the most splendid 
a in this country, and is only inferior to a Corona- 
We are also told that “at night her Majesty gave 
a very grand Ball and Supper at Buckingham 
House.” It may be worth mentioning that in 
several descriptions (published towards the end of 
the last century) of Vauxhall Gardens in Lambeth 
and Ranelagh Gardens in Chelsea, it is the prin- 
cipal building in the former which is called the 
Rotunda. The ‘Picture of London’ for 1806 
makes no mention of Ranelagh, but fully describes 
Vauxhall, with its “great room, or rotunda.” 

‘ J. F. Manserecu. 

Liverpool. 


5 The Knights of the Bath gave a féte at Ranelagh, 
‘one of the most splendid entertainments ever 
given in this country,” on June 2, 1803 (see 
Annual Register). The same invaluable work 


mentions an installation as taking place (when Sir 
Eyre Coote was installed) in April, 1802. Nothing 
is said as to Ranelagh. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

“A Queen’s HEAD” (7 §, x. 404).—That 
veracious chronicler yclept Thomas Ingoldsby, in 
recording ‘A Row in an Omnibus (Box),’ being 
“a Legend of the Haymarket,” writes concerning 
Malready envelopes and early postage stamps :— 
The Manager rings, and the Prompter springs 
To his side in a jiffy, and with him he brings 
A set of those odd-looking envelope things, 

Where Britannia (who seems to be crucified) flings 

To her right and her left, funny people with wings 
Amongst Elephants, Quakers, and Catabaw Kings ; 

And a taper and wax, and smal! Queen’s heads in packs, 
Which, when notes are too big, you ‘re to stick on their 

backs.—‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 

The Mulready envelopes were issued only during 
one year, viz., 1840. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

Among country folk this expression is still com- 
mon enough. I hear it every day, generally 
shortened to “head,” but sometimes in fuli. The 
phrase “ postage stamp” has always seemed to me 
amisnomer, “Postage label” would be far better. 
A stamp is an impression, a mark imprinted, not 
a thing affixed, as these so-called “ — 


Used sometimes to be called simply “heads.” 
I do not think they are likely ever to be called 
“king’s heads” now that “stamp” is —e 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. rated 


REPRESENTATION OF TEARS ON TomBsTONEs (7% 
8. vii. 366, 477; viii. 16, 91, 312).—Bret Harte, 
‘The Mission Dolores ’:— 

“The Mission Hills lovingly embrace the little 
cemetery, whose decorative taste is less ostentatious. 
The foreign flavour is strong; here are never-failing gar- 
lands of immortelles, with their sepulchral spicery; here 
are little cheap medallions of pewter, with the adornment 
of three black tears, that would look like the three of 
clubs, but that the simple humility of the inscription 
counterbalances all sense of the ridiculous.” 

The passage is remarkable, but too long to quote 
in its entirety. GUALTERULUS. 


Tue Rev. Henry Inotes, D.D., Heap Master 
or Rucpy (5 §S. vi. 490; vii. 14, 99; ix. 256, 
337).—The degree of D.D. was conferred on him 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, December 19, 
1796 (“ Graduati Lambethani,” Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, June, 1864, p. 770). Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Pewny Famity (7 S. ix. 468 ; x. 111, 316).—I 
regret I can give no further information respecting 
this family, All I sent was extracted from Long’s 
‘Royal Pedigrees.’ B. Frorence 
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Frencn Decrezs S. x. 388).—N. P. Q. 
has only to apply to Messrs. Delalain Brothers, 
booksellers, 56, Rue des Ecoles, Paris, and ask for 
the ‘ Programme de |’Examen du Baccalauréat-ds- 
Lettres, in-12,’ and the ‘ Programme des Examens 
de la Licence et du Doctorat-ds-Lettres, in-12,’ 
price 30 centimes (3d.) each. In France they have 
no such degree as Maitre-és-Lettres, they call it 
Licencié-és-Lettres, Any other classical programme 
may be had at the same shop, and for about the 
same price. The firm Delalain has been for a long 
time licensed printer to the French University. 

Dwarcet, 


Your correspondent can obtain all the par- 
ticulars of the examination of Bachelier-és- Lettres 
from a syllabus sold by Messrs. Hachette. The 
examinations for the three degrees of bachelier, 
licencié (not maitre), and docteur take place at all 
the Academies of France. Lille and Rouen are the 
nearest for English candidates. 

De V. Paren-Parne. 


Incaytations §. x. 306).—Mr. W. G. 
Black, in his ‘ Folk Medicine,’ p. 83, says :— 
“Another legend speaks of the pricking with the 
thorn as when ‘Jesus walked over the earth.’ He 
ked his foot with a thorn,‘ the blood sprang up to 
eaven, his flesh never crankled or perished, no more 
wilt thine ; in the name, &c.’” 
This is similar to what is given by your corre- 
ndent. Of. also ‘ Folk Medicine,’ p. 82 ; Mrs. 
hitcombe’s ‘Bygone Days in Devonshire and 
Cornwall,’ p. 148 ; Hunt’s ‘ Popular Romances of 
the West of England,’ p. 413, ed. 1881; and 
Henderson's ‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,’ 
p. 171. Mrs. Whitcombe, at p. 15 of her book, 
gives as a charm for a scald or a burn :— 
There were three angels came from East and West ; 
One brought fire, and another brought frost, 
And the third it was the Holy Ghost. 
Out fire, in frost, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 
See, besides, the authorities given above. 
F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Lerz Priory (7* S. x. 366).—My writing 
and the printer are guilty of ‘‘ Leen” for Leez. 
May I add to Mr. Goutp’s note that Leez Priory 
belongs to the Governors of Guy’s Hospital, and 
that, however much they have suffered from 
bad times, it is little to their credit that the 
stinting of a few pounds is rapidly destroy- 
ing what is perhaps the finest Tador gateway in 
. existence? Of Lord Rich there is a very fine 


statue in Felsted Church. J. Sarceaunt. 
Westminster School. 


Parizst 1x Deacon’s Orpers (7" S. x. 368). 
—I take it that Mr. Browne is right in his sug- 
gestion when he writes, “I doubt if the expres- 
sion be of course a blunder,” for I think it not 
unlikely that the word priest may have been 


commonly used before the Reformation, and may 
occur at later date by way of survival in speak- 
iog of any ecclesiastical person indiscriminately, 
I well remember that in my youth country folks 
and people somewhat above the rank of peasants 
in Camberland would constantly speak of the in- 
cumbent or curate of the parish as “the priest” 
or ‘*t’ priest,” as they said. They may use the 
same now for aught I know. 

The word prete is to this day in Italy used in 
speaking of any ecclesiastic person indiscrimi- 
nately, as Mr. Browne says. 

T. Apotpnus Trotiors, 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Doms Borsnorper (7" 8. x. 387).—Murray’s 
‘Handbook of Kent’ gives an account of the 
‘* Dumb Borsholder of Chart ” under the notice of 
Wateringbury. This was a squared pole of wood 
about two feet in length, with a spike of iron at 
the end to fix it into the ground, and clamps and 
rings of iron on each side. It must have been of 
some considerable weight, and its keeper claimed 
a liberty over “Sizein Well,” where every house- 
holder had to pay him one penny yearly. De- 
faulters had their doors broken open by the “ Dumb 
Borsholder.” This one was left in the family of 
Clampard, blacksmiths, who in the last century 
were the keepers of it, and perhaps it still exists 
as an heirloom in the neighbourhood of its former 
exploits. B. Frorence Scarvert. 


Joun Kenyon S. x. 428).—There is an 
article in Temple Bar, vol. Ixxxix. p. 477, which 
may perhaps have escaped Mr. Rico’s attention, 
and which, though giving no more detailed bio- 
graphical information than the article published in 
the Gentleman's Magazine shortly after Mr. Kenyon’s 
death, may yet give some particulars which Mr. 
Rice may be glad to have in his possession. It is 
written by Mrs. Andrew Crosse. Andrew (Devil) 
Crosse was one of Kenyon’s firmest friends. A note 
to the lines ‘ Written in a Country Churchyard, 
contained in Kenyon’s ‘ Occasional Poems,’ 1838, 
in which Mrs. Kenyon is referred to as Nea, men- 
tions that they were written ‘‘ at Broomfield, 
Somerset, the residence of my distinguished friend, 
Andrew Crosse, Esq.” 

The copies of the article in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine which were circulated among Mr. Kenyon’s 
friends bore the initials G. B. The copy that I 
have has appended to it in MS., “ Extract from 
letter of Walter Savage Landor: ‘ Few are capable 
of estimating the graces of our friend Kenyon’s 
poetry : for they are not artificial. He had great 
vigour of thought and equal soundness of judg- 
ment.’” The copy is addressed to the Rev. W. F. 
Raymond. This is the Mr. Raymond referred to 
in Ticknor’s ‘ Diary,’ as quoted by Mrs, Crosse: 
“ Bidden to dine at Kenyon’s specially to meet 
Dr. Raymond, a Church Dignitary......and Miss 
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Barrett also there.” He was not Dr. Raymond, 
but he was archdeacon of Northumberland and 
chaplain to Bishop Maltby of Durham. 

Though I often saw Mr. Kenyon, I was too 
young to aspire to a seat at his breakfast-table, a 
table on a level with those of Rogers and Lord 
Houghton. But I still remember the gravely 
benevolent shake of the head with which, on 
hearing my boyish remarks in disparagement of 
some pantomime of bygone years, he lamented, 
“Ah! we are growing old, growing old.” I also 
remember the ready geniality with which he 
undertook to be my sponsor. Not at the bap- 
tismal font, or my name must, I believe, have 
been John. Bat there was, and is still, though 
much changed, an educational establishment on 
entering which, whatever the respectability of the 
parents or guardians might be, the scholar had to 
name two sponsors. I have not to this day ascer- 
tained what their functions were sup to be. 
Mr. James Payn, who preceded me, records, if I 
remember right, that the Marquis of Granby and 
the Earl of Moira were, from some local cause, 
favourite selections for this purpose, For my part, 
I contented myself with the Inspector General of 
Fleets and Hospitals and the author of the 
‘Rhymed Plea for Tolerance,’ the ‘‘ pleasantest 
man in London.” 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. XXXVII. (Lewes, 
South Counties Press.) 
Tue Sussex antiquaries have been noted for many years 
for their zeal and learning. A set of their ‘ Collections’ 
is a valuable addition to any library. The volume before 
us contains much of interest, and hardly anything of that 
nature which the Saturday Review of old days was wont to 
call padding. The paper by Mr, W. Smith Ellis on the 
origin of the arms of certain Sussex families is especially 
noteworthy. Heraldry is as yet, except in the minds of 
very few, in a pre-scientific “y* e imagine that if 
the question were asked why this or that bearing had 
been assumed, that, except in the case of canting arms, 
we should be told by nearly every one that the choice 
had been quite arbitrary. Nothing, however, can be 
further from the truth. Heraldry ceased to be a living 
thing in the Tudor time. It may seem at first sight that 
there can have been no connexion between the religious 
changes of the sixteenth century and the decay of the 
art of blazon, It would not, however, be difficult to 
prove that the same forces which removed mediaeval 
ceremonies from the ritual and medieval ideas from 
men’s thoughts and devotions had destroyed the symbolic 
nature of heraldry, and reduced it to a mere badge of 
family pride—a thing which classified the objects which 
gentlefolk should have engraved on sp and painted 


wife of Henry V. It is an interesting document, as it 
shows what the dresses of great ladies were like at a 
time when we have hardly any authorities for costume 
except the monumental brasses. Strange to say, this 
list contains two books. They were probably kept in 
her bedroom for purposes of devotion. One of them was 
“A book of the passion covured with clooth of gold”’; 
the other “A book of the doctrine of the maydenys in 
franche in quoyers in parchment.” The first volume 
was, there can be little doubt, a harmony of the Gospels 
so far as they relate to the passion of our Lord. Such 
books were not uncommon, we believe, in the latter 
Middle Ages. The second is a puzzle to us. We know 
of no book in English, French, or any other tongue 
called ‘The Doctrine of the Maidens.’ Should any of 
our readers be able to identify it he will be doing a ser- 
vice. 

Mr. John Sawyer, whose fame as an antiquary extends 
far beyond the limits of his own shire, contributes notes 
on the family of Ridge. It is singularly well compiled, 
and contains some interesting notes from a memorandum 
book of the last century (1715-1785). It contains several 
interesting notes on physical phenomena. For example, 
on January 8, 1735, there was a gale which blew down 
barns, mills, and chimneys, In the previous year, on 
October 25, the shock of an earthquake was felt, but it 
seems to have done no harm. In September, 1769, we 
have an account of a comet, of which, if our memory 
does not fail us, there is a notice in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. There is also a very graphic account of a 
great frost in 1739. 


Sacred and Shakespearian A finities. By C. A. Swin- 
burne. (Bickers & Son.) 

In this volume Mr. Swinburne is content to do for one 
book of the Bible what bas been already done more than 
once, and we fear we must add better done, by others for 
the whole Bible, viz., to bring passages of the Psalms 
into parallelism with extracts from the myriad-minded 
dramatist. Frankly we cannot congratulate Mr. Swin- 
burne on bis success. In the first place he has no sense 
of proportion, as we soon discover in the introductory dis- 
quisition, where, starting from the pyramids of Egypt, he 
goeson to discuss the rites of the holy places at Jerusalem, 
and only comes to Shakspeare when his topography is 
exhausted, He naively confesses “there can be no 
actual comparison between the Book of Psalms and the 
writings of Shakespeare ”; but he ekes out his book by 
giving illustrations, “ not exactly applicable to the sub- 
ject dealt with by the Psalmist, yet still so near akin as 
to fall within the spirit of it, as, for instance, where 
devotion to God has been illustrated by loyalty toaking” 
(p.xxxv)! But the most serious fault we have to find 
is that absolutely no reference is given to the passage © 
cited from Shakspeare—not even to the play, much less 
act, scene, and line. What circle in the Inferno of 
authors is bad enough for such a criminal ? 


The Handbook of Fulk-lore. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, (Nutt.) 

Tuis little work supplies a want which has long 

been keenly felt by students of comparative folk- 

lore and folk-tales, to whom it will be very useful, 

It is, moreover, eminently calculated to induce and foster 

among intelligent general readers a liking for the study 


on the doors of carriages. We trust that some day a 
writer may be found who will give us a history of 
heraldry down to the time when the College was incor- 
porated. Such an author will find Mr. Ellis’s writings 
of great service. 

The Earl of Chichester has communicated a very in- 
teresting inventory of the robes of Queen Katherine, 


of popular fictions, which will, in many cases, soon de- 
velope into the practice of comparing the folk-tales of 
different countries. The twenty-three sections into 
which the book is divided treat of (1) What Folk-lore is, 
(2) Superstitions connected with Great Natural Objects, 
fe Respecting Trees and Plants, (4) The Animal World, 
5) Goblindom, (6) Witchcraft, (7) Leechcraft, (8) Magic 


and Divination, by the Hon. J. Abercromby, (9) Beliefs 
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relating to Another Life, by Mr. Edward Clodd, 2 
Superstitions Generally, (11) Festival Customs, (12) 
Ceremonial Customs, (13) G , (14) Local Customs, 
by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, (15) Folk-tales, Hero Tales, 
Drolls, by Mr. BE. Sidney Hartland and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, (16) Creation, Deluge, Fire, and Doom Myths, 
(17) Ballads and Songs, a Bs Legends and Tradi- 
tions, (19) Jingles, Nursery Rhymes, Riddles, Xc., (20) 
Proverbs, (21) Nicknames, Place Rhymes, &c., (22) Th 
Way to Collect Folk-tales, (23) Library Work—Hints 
to Collectors from Literary Sources. 

Thus the whole wide field of folk-lore is here eketched 
in outline, and it remains for future workers to fill inthe 
details. Nothing could be so suitable for the objects in 
view as the elaborate series of questions appended to each 
section, which inquirers are invited to answer; and we 
venture to predict that this feature of the ‘ Handbook’ 
will have the effect of putting many readers on their 
mettle in order to furnish replies, the results of which 
cannot fail to add very considerably to our already rich 
stores of folk-lore. All the subjects are treated in a 
masterly manner and in lucid style, and we most heartily 
congratulate Mr. Gomme, the able and indefatigable 
Director of the Folk-lore Society, and the other scholars, 
his coadjutors, on the issue of this neatly got-up little 
volume, the price of which is extremely moderate. 


Market Harborough Parish Records to a.p. 1530. By 

J. E. Stocks and W. B. Bragg. (Stock.) 

Manrxet Harporoven has not been neglected by the 
local historian, but nevertheless we believe that almost 
all the knowledge brought together in this interesting 
volume will be new to the ordinary inquirer. The authors 
are modest ; there is no parade of learning or research ; 
but almost every page supplies ue with fragments of 
knowledge which will be found useful not only to the 
local antiquary, but also to those self-denying persons 
who are engaged in the almost endless labour of working 
out our town and village history from the scattered 
documents of the Middle Ages, which, when arranged in 
sequence, are almost the only means we have of making 
out what the lives of our ancestors were like before the 
great changes of the sixteenth century. The work before 
us confirms what bas been stated over and over again, 
that ecclesiastical patronage was used in the Middle 
Ages in a manner little calculated to forward the 
interests of religion, The great number of people in 
minor orders only who held church preferment was a 
disgrace to the community. The Reformation, which 
uprooted so much of evil and of good, did not make a 
clean sweep of this abuse, for we know that after the 
Tudor changes had been accomplished laymen atill 
continued to hold church preferment. A scandalous 
instance is that of the deanery of Carlisle. Sir Thomas 
Smith, who held it in the earlier years of Elizabeth, was a 
deacon only. To him succeeded, in 1577, Sir John Wooley, 
who was followed in 1596 by Sir Christopher Perkins, 
who held it till 1622; both of these were laymen (Fer- 
n’s ‘ Carlisle,’ p. 121). Whitingham, the Dean of 
urham—‘‘that unworthy Dean Whitingham,” as 
Anthony Wood calls him—was not in Anglican orders, 
This abuse has long come to an end, but it is only within 
the memory of people now living that a check was put 
to the system which allowed a man to hold several 
livings at once. 

These records contain, in whole or in part, several 
interesting early wills, They are given not only in the 
original Latin, but also in a translated form. The notes 
by which they are accompanied are useful, and we have 
not succeeded in finding any errors. The field-names 
which occur are some of them very curious ; they have, 
we are glad to say, been carefully indexed. The quit- 


rents, too, have been carefully noted; among them we 
find a flower, a red rose, and a pepper-corn. Students 
of surnames will find much to interest them in these 
records. 

Mr. Wu. H. Wurrmone has published The Original 
Mother Goose's ae as first issued by John Newbery, 
of London, about 1760, reproduced in facsimile from the 
edition as reprinted fifteen years later by Isaiah Thomas, 
of Worcester, Mass. The reprint has interest, and the 
notes are numerous and curious, John Munsell’s Sons, 
of Albany, U.S., are the printers. 

Tue second volume of the marvellous sixpenny edition 
of the “ Waverley Novels” of Messrs. Black consists of 
Guy Mannering. 

Tue Golden Text Calendar for 1891 supplies, in con. 
nexion with every day of the year, a short Bible text. 

Mr, Jamus St1uire, of George Street, Edinburgh, has 
issued a remarkably interesting catalogue of MSS. from 
the charter chests of Catholic families and other eources, 
It reproduces portraits of Mary Stuart and Prince 
Charles Edward. 

Mr. J, E. Constsn, of St. Ann’s Square, Manchester 
issues a catalogue containing many interesting rarities. 


On and after the first week in January the Publishers’ 
Circular will appear weekly instead of fortnightly, having 
been published twice a month for fifty-three years. 


Potices tao Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

L, E. E. K.—Tom Moody was a celebrated sportsman, 
and died in 1796 He was for thirty years whipper in 
to George Forester’s foxhounds, in Shropshire. See 
‘N. & Q,,’ 3" §, iii. 492, 519. 

H. Gascorcrs.— 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 
Thos. Campbell, ‘ Hallowed Ground.’ 

In Dvustts (“ Black worn by a Judge ”).—See 7! 
8. viii, 449; ix. 15, 75, 157. 

Foor Passencer (“Rule of the Road”’).—This sub- 
ject is fully discussed in vols. ix., x., and xii. of the 
Third Series. 

H. H. 8. (“ Monteths”).—Vessels in which glasses 
are le 

Inquirer (“ Pronunciation of ‘Ant’”’).—The a has 

same sound as in man. 

Cornicenpum.—P, 441, col. 2,1.34, for “Roberts” read 

or Robar 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR DECEMBER CONTAINS 


THE LAIRD 


0 cCOCKPEN. 


A SERIAL STORY BY “RITA.” 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 


ON LIVING in SMALL TOWNS. 
ABOUT JAPANESE SWORDS. 
FATHER CAVELL. A Story in Four Chapters. 
The FORTH and CLYDE SHIP CANAL. 
LEFT BEHIND. 

ABOUT HOBBIES, 

FRENCH KINGS and their DINNERS. 
AT HOME on the ROLLING TIDE. 
MONEY, DEAR MONEY! 

A SPRING in AUTUMN. 

A NIGHT with the THAMES POLICE. 


HIS LITTLE MAID. A Serial Story. 
The DIPLOMA GALLERY. 


HOW THREE SUNDAYS COME in a WEEK. 
GABRIELLE’S MOTHER, A Complete Story. 


The TREVERTON MARRIAGE. A Short 
Serial Story. 


MORE ABOUT BEER, 
“TO BE BURNT as a WITCH.” A Poem. 
BAD COMPLIMENTS. 


The CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS on the 
THAMES. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 


“MERRY, MERRY BOYS. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


LONDON: 2%, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Booksta!ls. 


Nors.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d, 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henny WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL.—NOW READY, 


FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (Scotland). By George Birkbeck Hill, 


D.C.L., Pembroke Cap Oxford. With about 150 Lilustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched un the spot by Lancelet Speed, and 
Desetifulie re wced by Lemercier & Co., of Paris. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limiced strictly to 156 copies—100 for the United Kingdom and 50 fer America—bound in in plain boards, uncut edges, 
Tl. Ts. net. This Edition is being rapidly subscribed for. ORDINARY EDITION—1,000 copies—bound in half-morocco, gilt tops, uncut edges 
3s. net. 


FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. | By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L. LL.D., &c. Being the Official 
recording the Qoest ve. and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. 2 vols. Svo. with 150 Lilustrations and 3 Mags, 
im handsome cioth binding, TWO 
“Mr. Stanley's narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings. trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Bmip 
Pasha is as moving and en’ enthralling © tale an. over was by men.” *"—Times. 


"SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY'S ‘IN DARKEST AFRICA.’ 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the EQUATOR: a Story of Nine Months’ 


= im the last of the Soudan Provinces. By A. J MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Staniey’s Officers. Written with the Revision 
and Co-operation of HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &c. A Preface also by Mr. STANLEY. fy te AT, THIRD 
Demy 8vo. clota extra, GUINBa. 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. (“Verax”). Being the Second 


Volame of the “ Queen's Prime Ministers Series." Edited by STUART J. REID. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, E.G. By James Anthony Froude, D.C.L. Being the 
First Wotan of “The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.” Edited by STUART J. REID. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown Sve, 
3s 
bd We baiteve that Mr. Froude’s of Lord B fi on the whole, will be the one accepted by posterity.” — Standard. 
NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections, 
bro cloth. 60. WENDELL HOLMES, Author of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ ‘Une Hundred Days in Europe,’ &c. 1 vol. crows 


PORT TARASOON : ‘the Last Adventures of ‘the Tiastrices By Alphonse 


Transiated by HENRY JAMES. N and Montégut. Square 8vo. cloth, 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. A. Steuart. Illustrated with Portraits of the 


different Authors. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. A Limited EDITION DE LUX8. printed on hand-made paper, and tastefully bound, 10s. 6d 
“ Mr. Steuart’s sty le is clever and interesting, and he steers his course between the opposite evils of paradox and witha 
often manifested on the perilous seas o criticiem.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


CHARLES 3} GOUNOD: his Life and Works. By Marie Anne Bovet. With Portrait and 


Facsimiles. Demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NELSON’S WORDS and DEEDS: a Selection from his Despatches and Correspondence, 


Bdited by W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ and numerous other Sea Stories. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s 6d. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES —WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! By William Black, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth’ 


* The Princess of Thule,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 


KILGROOM : a Story of Ireland. By J. A. Steuart, Author of ‘ Letters to Living Authors; 
tans I find it truthful, national, and highly The praises deservedly given to Miss Lawless for her 
‘urrish are due to you, but in a higher degree, fora fuiler and er adjunct pictu: 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ALL the So STAMPS of the UNITED 


KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND ISSUED DURING FIFTY YEARS. Iliustrated by 148 Woodcuts. By WILLIAM A 
TOBY, MA Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The ¢ The CARE o: of the SICK, at HOME and in the HOSPITAL. A Handbook for Families 


r Nw Dr. TH. BILLROTH, Professor of Surgery in Vienna, &c. Translated, authorit 
BENTALL ENDBA Grown #vo. with Portrait and 51 Iilustrations, cloth, 63. vou y of the Author, by J. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


The PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: a Sequel to ‘From the Earth to the Moon’ 


Fully illustrated. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. Pully illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Luurep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter- lane, Fleet-street, E.C 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athepw@um Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, -lane, B.C. ; and bi 
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